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PREF ACE 


As an independent discipline "Women’s Studies" is fast 
emerging. In India literature devoted to women viewing them in 
historical perspective became a tool in initiating and sustaining 
social reform movements during the early colonial period. The 
sastras were invoked to advocate or oppose a particular cause. 
The trend saw its culmination in the well~known work of A.S. 
Altekar, which has since become locus classicus not only of all 
colonial but some of the post-colonial studies in the field. With 
hardly any exception, the authors of this school little realised 
that "there have been infinite variations on the status of women 
diverging according to cultural milieu, family structure, class, 
caste, property rights and morals". of late, feminist 
historiography has Seite to the other extreme. Articles such as 
"Economic Rights of Ancient Indian Women" (EPW, March 2-9, 1991) 
span several millennia without any specificity in terms of 
time-brackets and regional variations. We feel historical reality 


lies somewhere in between. 


Ours is but a modest attempt in the direction to locate 
and interpret scanty references in the light of theoretical 
formulations and methodological developments in the field of 
women’s history. The selection of Mauryan period does not imply 


any significant change in the status of women in that century and 


Ly? 
lI 


a half. Nor does it imply that the sources from the period are 
more vocal on the subject. The only consideration governing our 
selection to conceive our project in dynastic model was a 
definite time-bracket with definitely datable source-material. 
The epics and puranas cannot be assigned to particular century 
but we could be tolerably certain regarding sources of Mauryan 


period. 


We have quoted extensively from the original sources, 
from their text as well as translation. Problems of 
transliteration were not easy to attend and almost all our 
citations from Asokan inscriptions are in Devanagari script. In 
spite of our full care and caution errors in respect of placing 
diacritical marks must have crept in for which we _ crave 


indulgence of the readers. 


Women have rightly been termed muted voices in history. 
References to them are rare in early Indian sources and barring a 
few exceptions, all from male authors. Thus it is not Suey to 
ascertain what women thought of themselves. One has to read even 


silence in such circumstances and we have done so at some places. 


We intended to sharpen the differences among women in 
terms of their caste and religion but we have not succeeded to 
our satisfaction having been governed by the nature and quantum 
of evidence available for such differentiation. 


re) 


it 


Mauryan sources have always been quoted and translated 

from original texts and documents but in regard to original 
sometimes 

sources from the pre-Mauryan period we have ¢ cited from the 

secondary works. In any case, the pre-Mauryan scene has been 


treated as a sort of background to view the scenario on the 


Mauryan stage. 


With these credentials, or rather limitations, the 


thesis is submitted for opinion and evaluation. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
I 

During the foregoing few decades a number of new branches of 
research have come into being. "Women’s Studies" is one of them, 
others being "Black Studies", "Ecology Studies" and "Peace 
Studies" that arose in western countries out of the protest 
movements of the sixties and also out of dissatisfaction with the 
way traditional academic houndasies had obstructed a full and 
integrated understanding of the problems of the comtemporary 
world. Whereas conventional academics at least pretended to seek 
the naked truth and forced value judgements and ideologies to 
disguise chewserves as "facts", "statistics" and "case studies”, 
the new breed of "committed" scholars put their training at the 
service of causes they hold dear. Historical investigation which 
suffered at the hands of the former earlier, now gradually falling 
victim to the latter. Absolute objectivity in historical 
research may always remain an ideal} one may, at least, honestly 
try to translate it in one’s project to the best of one's ability. 
and judgement. 

TIndeaw 
A senior and well-known journalist of contemporary , has 


beautifully put the problem in perspective, and that, too, with 


reference to an early Indian epic. Critically commenting on a 
book he observed, “there is an element of conjecture in all 
history and, indeed, in all social sciences. This is not because 


there are no facts, only interpretations, and no texts, only 


glosses, as a philosophy much in vogue will have it. One cannot 
possibly interpret nothing, nor can one look into the meaning of 
Soneehing which is not there. The new way of thinking makes 
sense only insofar as it promotes a sharper awareness of the bias 
or caprice involved in the disciplining of facts, which are often 
partial, dubious, ambiguous or torn out of context and points to 


the pregnant silence and ambivalent speech in all texts”. 


Historical investigation into the life, status and rights of 
‘early Indian women commenced in early colonial India when the 
debate on the custom of widow-burning required re-examination and 
re-interpretation of the relevant scriptural provisions in the 


matter either to support or to oppose it. 


It is neither necessary nor possible here to do a detailed 
survey of historiography on early Indian women to place our 
purpose in proper perspective. Earliest among the monographs in 
the field was Clarisse Bader’s work, La Femme dans _1’Inde 
antique’ published in 1867 and was awarded distinction by the 
French Academy. Bader could be categorized as conventional 
‘academic as described above. However, as will be clear from the 


passage cited below from her preface to the book, she might 


appear a bit committed academic as well. The last lines of her 
preface read, “may the numerous quotations which have been cited 
win a few more friends for the oriental cause ! may the Gangetic 


muse occupy her proper position on the domestic hearth, whose 
austere joys she has so worthily sung ! Finally, may women learn 


to appreciate through the translations of elegant interpreters, 


those poets who in ancient times knew them best and loved them 


€ 
most.” 


It is quite clear that ie authoress was searching ideal 
womhanhood and she located the model in early Indian classics. 
Women figuring in sanskrit literature fascinated her and so, she 
hardly subjected the ‘sources’ to critical examination to 
separate the real from the romantic. The sole purpose cited in 
the above passage was to win ‘a few more friends for the oriental 


3 
cause’. 


Another major western perception we have more than half a 
century later is I. B. Horner’s Women Under Primitive Buddhism’ 
based on her study of the Buddhist textual sources from the Pali 
Theravadin canon, written approximately during the first century 
A.D. but dating back several centuries before that time. She 
also used her sources uncritically and could hardly understand an 
in-built gender bias in them. There was some conceptual advance 
in the sense that she broke out from the kinship-structure and 
viewed the woman as worker apart from her familiar roles such as 
daughter, mother etc. Almost fifty years later while writing a 
Foreword to the book of pian Y. Paul she recognised the role of 
patriarchy and consequent gender-bias in the source. The 
refreshing critical shift is well worth citing, "the ambivalent 
attitude toward women that has been apparent in Buddhist lands in 
all ages and epochs is well portrayed. On the one hand, woman 
was regarded as a danger, potential and actual, to a man’s 


perilous progress along the way to welfare; and on the other’ 


hand, she was shown, as in the guise of the Naga princess who was 
nothing less than Bodhisattva, on a footing equal to that 
generally claimed by man as his special spiritual prerogative.”” 
This journey from unquestioned acceptance of textual evidence to 
the conceptual clarity with critical analysis shows’ that 


perception of the past underwent numerous and significant changes 


in the intervening half century. 


Considerable literature kept pouring in on the theme in the 
form of papers, articles and research monographs continuing the 
conventional approach. Among these the book of A. S. Altekar 
verily became a locus classicus for many of the post-colonial 
studies.” The work is based on his study of Brahmanical sources 
from vedic period to medieval digests and commentaries on legal 
treatises. It is mainly concerned with upper class women and 
Altekar takes the available references at their face-value. 
There are racist and sexist assumptions contributing to the 


gender bias from which his paradigm suffers. 


As a matter of fact, it is only recently recognised that 
almost all of available early Indian historiography is based on 
sources authored by aan Rarely, we have a contemporary account 
from the pen of women themselves. Uma Chakravarti and Kum Kum 
Roy have done a critical and analytical survey of historiography 
on early Indian women showing that though historians created some 
space for women in reconstruction of the past, the space _ so 
conceded existed . only within clearly defined parameters. 


Treating gender bias as central to reading of sources’) and 


reconstruction of women’s history, they question the validity of 
paradigms prepared and pursued so far. The very first para of 
their review reads, "Women, like other subordinate groups in 
society are among the muted or even silent voices of history. 
They have been excluded both as actors and as authors from 
featuring in history as they should and remain one of its most 
neglected subjects. The exercise of rewriting the past has been 
confined to invisiblising women; their presence has been only 
negatively registered, mainly through a vast silence."’ Their 
plea is to re-read the Seurtes removing the gender-bias in order 
to reach the real woman of early India, for which a shift from the 
prevailing paradigm loaded with baseless sexist and racist 
assumption is a pre-condition. Even Warxist model will not 
suffice though changes in woman’s status through the ages could 
be neaniner aris linked to changes in the productive process. The 


role of a patriarchy in conditioning the life of woman has to be 


underlined. 


The alternative perspective should examine the relationship 
between women and the productive process as mediated through the 
connections between women and men, including variations, as well 


as variations between different recognised categories of women 


based on the Varna-jati system, for example. Further, such 
variations need to be examined over space and time. It is time 


stereotypes and generalisations were given up and a measure of 
specificity was imparted to the research in the field. The 


present thesis is a modest attempt in this direction. 


AS a matter of fact, the feminists, have developed their own 
concept of historiography, of late. Such a historiography 
acknowledges that each aspect of reality is gendered and is thus 
involved in questioning all that we know in a_e sustained 
examination of analytical and epistemological apparatus and ina 
dismantling of the ideological presuppositions of so called 
gender-neutral methodologies. A feminist historiography rethinks 
historiography as a whole and discards the idea of women as 
something to be framed by a context, in order to bes able to think 
of gender difference as both structuring and structured by the 
wide set of social relations.° It is not easy to apply the 
canons of feminist view of historiography to the early Indian 
given the kind and extent of evidence that we have. 


: that 


However, Uma Chakravarti has shown , much of Indian historical 


scene 


consciousness was shaped in the process of interaction between 
the Indian intelligentsia and their colonial masters. In her 
view particular elements that constitute a given group’s sense of 
history are not timeless and unchanging. In the new script for 
the past which was developed in colonial India, the women’s 
question held a key place, though only one element in a set of 
related elements, all of which were being constituted at the same 
time and through the same process, ultimately ending in the 
creation of a Hindu-Aryan identity which offered a _ sort of 
self-image to the emerging middle classes.” Thus much of the 
available historiography on women should be seen within the 
cultural and ideological encounter between England and India. It 
is necessary in the light of this premise to depart from the 


conventional but well-established model and re-read the sources 


fo reconstruct the past af Indian »seoman. Wa propose to attempt 


this io the best of our ability and strength of available 


Lt 


any atudant undertaking rasearch into Llifa and times of 


ancient India must indicate tha nature, acope and validity of the 


+ 


Boros tsa in his or her reasearch. In order fo obtain 


Hi 


acceptability for tha piece of reasearch done, one has to 
establish authanticity and authoritty af thea sourcas available. A 
historian of modern India is generally spared of Chis exarcise 
beacause his bibliography and footnotes normally indicate archival 
“sources as the basis of his research and voluminous literture is 


available from the actors and directors of historical ayants 


i 


themselves. 


But for early India oa cannot expect siush source material. 
Historical canciousness changes over Lime and aetsncsne commits 
the blunder af searching historical fants madelled oan those 
handed down by paricular sociefiies such as those of ancient 
Sreeace and China. RR. Thapar has rightly ramarked, “The mare 
important but neglected aspect is the search for historical 
LOKciOusness irrespective of how immediately  racognizable or 
avicent: -f may be“. Sha has drawn a distinction betueean what 


\ 


might be termed’ ‘embedded history’ - forms in which historical 


4g 


: F ; : At. F 
monclovsness has to be prised out - and its apposite, ‘extenalized 


history’ - shich ends to bring embeddad conciousness ‘into the 


4 


é 
open as if were and to be more aware of’ its deliberate use of 
the ie te the embedded history, she has included the prevalent 
myths in the Ithihasa = Purana tradition, the eulogies and hero — 
lauds and the genealogical sections of the Puranic texta whereas 
in the category of externalised history, historical biography or 
Charita literature and chronicles of institutions and regions 
find mantion. A student of early India has to be aware of this 


fine distinction before he formulates his questions searching for 


data to get the answers in the source material. 


The legacy of ancient Indians in the realms of Literature is 
indeed one of the richest in the world, vel, for a student of 
history it poses almost insoluble problems of dating, authorship 
and geographical origin. Be it Samhita of Manu or immortal plays 
of Kalidasa, opinion is always divided among the Indologists as 


to their age and suggested dates range From a B.C. century to an 


A.D. one, both separated by several centuries. No less a work 
e . 
than the <Arthasastra of Kaulslya is not free from date 


as 


controversy, as we will shortly see. 


Thus the situation of a researcher working in early Indian 
history is an unenviable one. It is not easy for him to 
establish his credentials clearly and thereby claim unquestioned 


validity of his work. He has to fish out information from the 


documentary evidence ag also from the non-documentary remains. 
We are not using the word “archaeological” deliberately for the 
simple reason that inscriptions as a piece of historical evidence 
belong to documentary and, at times, even to literary category, 
and yet, are normally classed with coins, monuments and pottery 


which together constitute archaeological evidence. 


We in our present undertaking and exercise | face an 
additional problem. Having opted to work in the field of Women’s 
History, we find that available documents are all authored by men 
and, consequently, we can never know what women themselves 
thought about their role, status, problems and disabilities in 
various walks of life. We get only a male view of contemporary 
women and whether oe. qa it or not, we have to accept it. As a 
matter of fact, we have to read even the silence of our sources 


to reach the historical reality. 


One might legitimately question the selection of the period 
we have chosen to work in . An erroneous impression sient also 
be created that after all our talk of developments in Indian 
historiography and changing perception of the past we wish to 
stick to the old-fashioned and out-dated dynastic model of Indian 
history writing. One might also wonder in which way the 
foundation of Mauryan empire in about 320 B.C. worked a change in 
women’s status or condition or how its downfall in 185 B.C. 
affected women in their family and social life. One might also 
form a wrong idea that there is wealth of information in Mauryan 


sources pertaining to women and therefore we decided to work in 


the period. None of these pimeeaeiens has guided us in our 
choice of the period. The establishment of imperial polity did 
not affect cantemporary weman cirectly, though it might have 
affected social structure, parhaps. The dates 326 B.C. and 185 
B.C. could hardly be termed significant in the history of Indian 
women. Nothing neo happened ameliorating or adversely affecting 
the life and status of women of either of these dates. 
Urbanisation of the Ganges Valley which must have worked a change 
in attitude to women was camplete before the Mauryans stepped on 
the arcane of Hie chey. Noras af bahaviour governing the life of a 
woman had been laid down by the pre-Mauryan Sutrakaras and must 
have continued ta edaaace currency during the period of our 
atudy, because Smritikaras of subsequent periad elaborate and add 
to them. It is for this reason we have drawn upon Dharmasutras to 
reconstruct aur picture though none of these sources could be 
strictly taken as Mauryan. Again, there is not a single legal 
fart definitely- datable to Maurya period, and without it, the 


atbitude of the brahmanical ideologues cannot be discussed. 


Likewise, in regard to Buddhist. sources we usdecatend that 
the canonical literatura is certainly pre-Mauryan but 
Therigatha, which is the only source from the pen of women, could 
not be excluded altogether. A feu other references from Buddhist 


canon have been used either to corroborate or to clarify. By far 


the most important among Buddhist sources for the period under 


Study aye the Tataka Storces , not ony because they pertain 


10 


ad ech to 


pene Mauryan period but because, they reveal a general picture of 
social and economic conditions of the Buddhist period, which 
conditions continued as broad trends into the Mauryan period. |" 
We would frankly confess here we have drawn very heavily upon 
three papers of Uma Chakravarti based on her study of the 
Jatakas.*” She collected almost all available references and did 
a beautiful analysis to bring out historical reality about women 
and we can. hardly improve upon her analysis. Our chapter on Ee 
woman as worker is largely based on her analysis. The Ceylonese 
chronicles which could be valid source for the period of he ciea 
have scanty pefepences and so we have had to depend on the 
Jatakas and canonical literature in order to ascertain the 
position of women in Buddhist society. We may also mention that 
in our scheme of organising and analysing the data, caste and 
religion appeared to be the correct basis of classification but 


whereas we did get some material from Brahmanical and Buddhist 


sources, there is hardly = any from Jaina literature and, 
consequently, it has not been possible to speak of women in 
Jainism. Possibly, they shared a lot in common with their 


Buddhist sisters. 


In comparison with the periods preceding, we are fortunate 
to have a wealth of documentary evidence which is definitely 
datable to the period of the Mauryans and the sources are foreign 
‘as well as indigenous. The Arthasastra of Kautilya has. 
consistently been regarded as major source of Mauryan history and 
notwithstanding the keen controversy raging round its date and 


authorship, almost every historian has drawn upon it, Some 


11 


scholars like Hillebrandt would have us believe that the book 
does not belong to a particular author, but to a school existing 
in that name. '* Kautilya himself has quoted the names of a 
number of authorities belonging to his school and their opinions 
on variety of topics. However, there is hardly any basis in the 


book itself to argue that it was product of a whole school. 


It is also pointed out that there is little correspondence 
between the data given by the Megasthenes' and Kautilya which 
shows that the two writers could not have belonged to the one and 
same epoch. Since the contemporaenity of the Greek writer with 
first Maurya is beyond doubt, it is Kautilya who has to be pushed 
to a subsequent age. However, it should be borne in mind that 
the Indica is available only in fragments being merely a 
collection of citations and quotations from the original and the 
Greek author had his own prepossessions natural to ae high 
official of a large Hellenistic state. It is also obvious that 
many of his statements were recorded in order to criticise or 
correct what had been eeaved before him by other Greek writers 
who came to India in the company of Alexander the Great. "If we 
bear in mind the differences in the equipment and outlook of the 
Brahmim Chancell or and the Greek Ambassador and interpret their 
statements making due allowance for them we shall find that on 
important subjects like the ownership of the soil, slavery, 
‘social alin Fiat: legal procedure etc, the apparent 
differences are easily explained and a much closer agreement 


: Z * - 14 
discovered than Stein considered possible. R. Thapar has 


12 


devoted a whole Appendix to the problem of dating the Arthasastra 
as also its authorship putting to critical examination all the 
internal and external evidence cited by scholars who argue a 
later date for the treatise. She has convincingly refuted almost 
all of them and established that the Arthasastra was originally a 
Mauryan document though not. in the form we have it now. It was 
edited and commented upon by various later writers, until in 
about. the third or fourth century A.D., Vishnugupta worked over 
the entire text, with whatever interpolations had occurred by 
then. But by far the most meaningful and most scientific has been 
the attempt of Thomas R.Trautmann in fixing the date and 
authorship of the Kautilya Arthasastra, adopting, or, rather 


16 
evolving, an altogether new approach to the thorny problem. His 


was a complex methodology not easy of application even by an 
experienced indologist. The basic premise on which the _ whole 
technique of Trautmann depends might appear a simple one. It is 
normally noticed that a writer's style changes as he grows’ older 
and more experienced. However, what is less noticed is the fact 
that certain characteristics of his style, which are not easy to 
detect, remain constant throught his life. Among such 
characteristics are the average length of his sentences, the 


frequency with which he used simple particles and conjuctions 


such as “and', and the frequency of the occurrence of compound 
words. One may entertain some doubts on the certainty of this 
fact, but ait has been tested in variety of languages, both 
classical as well as modern, and established statistically, 


acquiring thereby an almost scientific certainty. When Trautmann 


undertook his study about a quarter of a century ago, one of the 


13 


fiercest controversies was raging round the question of the date 
of the Arthasastra and its ascrivption ‘6. Kautilya. The only 
point on which there was substantial agreement among the 
scholars, tacit or express, was that the book, though drawing on 
some older works, had a single author. The central chapters of 
Trautmann's work (3-5) present the results of a stylistic 
analysis of the prose portions of the Arthasastra, to determine 
whether. the assumption of unique authorship is justified. How 
clear he was in conceptualising the problem and evolving a met:hod 
to tackle it we can show only by quoting from his book. He’ thus 
described his approach, “our strategy will be to draw up a 
sizeable list of potential discriminators, to fest them for 
homogeneity within works of known authorship, and for differences 
between authors; and to determine whether we are justified in 


seeing more than one hand at work in the prose sections for’ the 


” 


Le 
Kaus Arthasastra. We want. also to determine whether sentence 


length is a useful discriminator in Sanskrit, as it has proved on 


—. 


occasion in English and Greek. Finally, since Sanskrit makes 
frequent recourse to lengthy compounds, we want. to see whether 
compound length is a characteristic which can distinguish one 
author's work £rom another's. With this variety of approaches, my 
a nl? 
theory of the composition of the Arthasastra can be put to test. 
In an age when the use of computer was confined largely to 
business, banking and finance, Traut:imann enlisted its services in 


the field of Indology. Before embarking on statistical analysis 


of data from the text, he devoted a full chapter to examination 


of Chanakya-Chandragupta-Katha separating Chanakya, a figure of 


14 


legend from Kautilya, the supposed author of the Arthasastra. 
After an exhaustive and critical examination of ail available 
versions of the story and references in Indian as well as 
classical literature, he concluded that there are sufficient 
grounds to believe that: Chanakya is as historical a figure as 


Nanda or Chandragupta. 


Cees 
Trautmann has also examined the relation of the Arthasastra 
and two commentaries on Manu, the Vivarana of Bharuchi and _ the 


Manubhashya of Medhatithi which has bearing on the question of 


the sources of the Arthasastra. He found that Bharuchi drew upon 
a text which was a predecessor of the er or related to it 
in some other way, rather than the Arthasastra itself. Likewise, 
he found that Medhatithi knew the Kautilfya very little directly. 
He had another Arthasastra as his source. Thus, to quote 
Trautmann, “we are entitled to look for a predecessor to the 
Arthasastra, a work on which the composer of the Arthasastra may 
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have drawn". 

In the concluding chapter of his work, he subjected the 
Kamasutra of Vatsyayana also to statistical analysis and found a 
homogeneous core composed by a Single author which was in clear 
contrast with the Arthasastra in which various hands could be 
detected. The works of purvacharyas were bound into a single work 
in condensed form by a compiler, who divided the work into 
chapters and who may have added other original material but did 


not rework -his sources to the extent thdt their stylistic 


features were observed. 
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Foo 
As regards the date of the Arthasastra, Trautmann says, “It 
being shown that the Arthasastra has not one author but several, 
it! follows that it is to be referred to not one but to as many 


the 


dates as it has authors. Each separate hand in work, each of 


f 


Books 2,3 and 7, has its proper age and each precedes the age of 
19 
the compilation of the Arthasastra”. The terminating date of 


compilation of the text, as it now stands, he put somewhere about: 


mid-second century A.D. 


The conclusions of Trautmann convincingly show that the 
ArthaSastra, as it has been Handed down to us had no_- single 
creator, though it did have a single compiler,and,in this - respect, 
it ais hardly different from any number of ancient Indian 
scientific treatises; whether the Kamasutra or the Manusmriti or 
the Charaka-Samhita. In the light of this long and exhaustive 
analysis, it becomes clear that the entire text cannot be taken 
to be product of the Mauryan period and only one of the hands, 
that worked in its making, could be dated to that period. 
Trautmann himself admits succinctly, "I believe it true to say 
that the “author' of the Arthasastra is his predecessors and that 
his personality as inferred from the work is a composite picutre 


to which three or four different individuals have contributed, 
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one a nose, another the hair, another the eyes. 


aL 
Almost a decade after Trautmann's work appeared another book 


bearing a title that resembled the title of his book, and _ yet, 
neither containing any reference to his work nor acknowledging 
his contribution in solving the problem of the date and 


authorship of the Kautiliya Arthasastra. Authored by Usha Mehta 
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and Usha Thakkar, the book, Kautilya and His Arthasastra devotes 
the whole of its first chapter to Life and Times of Kautilya. The 
authoresses have made a brief survey of all the arguments and 
counter-arguments about dating the Arthasastra to the Mauryan 
period. It is not necessary to go into details but we will quote 
their comments on the style and their conclusions. To begin with, 


they accept the historicity of Kautilya on the very first page of 


the first chapter in an independent para of two lines, "However, 
there is ample evidence both internal and external - to establish 
22 


the authenticity of Kautilya and his work.” Then while concluding 
their discussion on the date they remark "Even if we accept that 
this work was composed by Kaulilya's pupils, it means that they 
had put Kautilya's own ideas in his own words on paper from 
memory. Moreover, the language and style of the work are the same 
throughout. No substantial part can be said to be belonging to a 
later date. It is true that the manner in which Kautilya's 
opinions are cited is rather unusual and perhaps, unprecedented. 
However it is possible to explain it on the basis of his unusual 
yx 2S 

temperament and personality. 

In tthe light of convincing arguments offered by Trautmann, 
it ais difficult to agree with the opinion cited above. As a 
matter of fact, he devoted the whole of his book first 
establishing the validity of his method and then applying it 


meticulously to the evidence. No such trouble has been taken by 


Ms Mehta and Ms Thakkar who have offered only a summary of 
he 
arguments and counter-arguments to treat the Arthasastra as a 


work of Mauryan period. 


LF 


We would naturally agree with the conclusions of Trautmann 
who has dated the compilation of the text to about mid-2nd 
century A.D. admitting at least three hands in its making. 
However, he has admitted his inability to identify these hands 
and their respective periods. One of the hands and one of the 
portions could be genuinely Mauryan, though it is well-nigh 
impossible to decide which one. Under the circumstances, we have 
no alternative but to use the text as it stands for the purposes 


of our thesis, as has been done by other historians. 


Asokan inscriptions are the most althentic and valuable 
source of our information though there is only one direct 
reference to women when Asoka comments on their being more 
superstitious than men in the opening sentences of his IX Major 
Rock Edict. In the list of sinful passions lust is “conspicuously 
missing. Again, in the elucidation of social bearings the 
relationship between men and women is not included. R.Thapar has 
rightly concluded on the value of Asokan edicts to ascertain the 
position Sf one: In her opinion, "It; would seem from this that 
the role of women was by now so completely regulated, that any 

eos 
remark in relation to it was considered unnecessary. On our part 
we have made some efforts to read even the silence of epigraphic 


sources. 
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This is not to say that we have forced any meaning on the text 
or magnified the sense of a minor reference. Our plea is that 
sometimes. even an innocent phrase like Putra-fabhesu figuring in 
a version of the above record, and ostensibly standing for 
children in general, might reveal the mentality of the author in 
which children stood for sons only and thereby a preference for 


son prevalent in contemporary society. 


Ill 

It was not easy for us to organise the data available and 
impart a measure of coherence to our project. We found that 
whichever scheme we would adopt there was bound to be some 
over-lapping, repetition or incoherence. Marriage as an 
institution certainly affected the life of a girl but to discuss 
it in our chapter on daughter or wife required proper 
understanding of the whole picture. Again whether to have 
separate sections or chapters for dasis and female servants was 
not easy to decide. Most of the references to dasa-kammakaras 
are Joint and even Agoka also combines dasa-bhatakas in his 
edicts. Similarly where to place the prostitutes, who were 
outside the familial categories like the mother and the widow, 
was a problem. We therefore invented a category called "worker" 
in which the roles of Onn outside familial mould excepting that 
of nun have been grouped together. Thus apart from the first and 
last chapters of Introduction and conclusion respectively, there 


are six chapters. Of. these, second to fifth discuss the family 
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and seventh chapters are devoted to the Nun and the worker. The 
¢ 
coverage in respect of upper and lower class woman is almost 
equal so far as the sources permit. Original passages wen have 
cited only from Asokan edicts and where necessary, even more than 
. ; F 3-7 
one version or sanskrit rendering as offered by R. G. Basak. 
The translation in many cases has been taken from R. Thapar’s 
Asowa because it is not literal one. The scheme of using 
brackets adopted by the editor for correcting the incorrect 


spelling of words or supplying the missing letters and words have 


been ignored in citing the passage. 
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CHAPTER 1] 


THE DAUGHTER 


The status of a woman in her parental family is that of a 
daughter whether a society is matriarchal or patriarchal and the 
length of her daughterhood would depend on the customary age of 
marriage in a given society. How far her birth was welcome could 
be ascertained only from the general attitude of society to its 
women. That her position in early Indian society was subordinate 
to man is fairly clear from our sources, yet a uniform pattern 
does not emerge. From pre-mauryan sources, the historians have 
located the passages that glorify as well as vilify the woman. 
The Rigveda, which is the earliest among sanskrit texts, contains 
a reference at one place, “Ye, many a woman is more firm and 
better than the man who turns away from God and offers not", It 
could be taken to mean that woman was superior to some men, if 
not all. However, the emphasis appears not on woman's being firm 
or better even in this limited context, but on the overriding 
necessity of a man not to turn away from God and conform to 
sacrificial religion. By not doing so, he would degrade himself 
toy status lesser than that of a woman. Offering oblations and 
gifting property were virtues he should cultivate and adhere to. 
It is significant that superiority of all the women is not 
mentioned in such a case. Perhaps, the poet had in mind those 
women only who conformed to the code of conduct prescribed for 


them. In the Dharmasutra of Apastamba, another reference 


oes 


reflecting an honourable position of woman has been located. We 


learn, ‘all must make way for a woman when she is leading a 
path’ ”. Obviously, the reference cannot be taken to stand for 
any or every woman. The people are expected to make way for a 


‘virtuous’ woman whose character and behaviour perfectly fit the 
norms laid down for her by the law-givers who were all men, 


perhaps. 


On the other hand, there are also statements not only 
uncomplimentary but outrightly contemptuous. In a Vedic hymn, we 
read “Indra himself hath said that the mind of a woman brooks not 
discipline, her intellect hath little weight". Here is clear 
contempt for women in general. Again, the notion of the woman 
being an item of property is brought home in a reference which 
concerns the prizes of war. In a Rigvedic verse, we are told 
that, ‘a stately woman is led forth to the victor’s camp, adorned 
with ornaments of gold’ *. The situation in all probability is 
that of a battle-field in which a woman from the conquered tribe 
becomes the prize of victory for the conquering general or king. 
In later Vedic literature the basic function for which the woman 
was born is conceived as appeasing man’s instinct for pleasure.” 
Thus the conception of woman is little more than an item of 
property and, if one comes across some rare complimentary 
references, the case is that of a virtuous woman in accordance 
with the norms laid down for her. The attitude reflected thus is 


neither contradictory nor ambivalent but prejudiced and 


denigratory. 
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It goes without saying that the birth of a girl child was 
not welcome in Grahmanical Society. This is fairly eyident from 
an Atharva Veda ,prayer in which a strong desire for male progeny 
is mentioned. The devotee frankly prays, ‘the birth of a girl, 
grant it elsewhere; here grant a boy’ .° An identical prayer is 
made elsewhere in the same text where a husband asks for the 
birth of a male child to his wife.” This attitude is but natural 
in a patriarchal social structure in which the woman was viewed 
as an item of property or enjoyment. The family line was to 
continue with the son whereas the daughter was invariably 
transferred to the family of her husband. One could also seit 
that if the woman was an item of possession or property, even the 
father was as much of an owner or proprietor as the husband. 
But, perhaps, father could benefit from birth of a daughter only 
if the society followed the custom of bride-price. In any eae 
from one of the Vedic texts we find that daughters were regarded 
as causes of misery. ° Thus whatever the correct picture of the 
Rigvedic period, in the later-vedic and post-vedic period, 
preference for sons was gaining ground and the development could 
be related to march of society from nomadic and tribal stage to 
sedentary life and territorial state that emerges around 600 B.C. 
As regards Rigvedic period, R. S. Sharma is of the view that the 
term prasa used for children stands for male as well as female 
progeny. However, he also concedes that people were keen on 


7 In 


having brave sons (suvirah) who might fight their wars. 
fact, he believes that mother-right and father-right co-existed 
in the early Vedic times because, statistically speaking the 


terms Pita and Mata figure 335 and 234 times respectively in the 
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Rigveda and women did have right to perform sacrifices or access 
to knowledge. It is only in laterNedic period, that family 
becomes more and sate patriarchal and mother-right is undermined. 
The monogamy yields place to polygamy, at least in case of 


princes. 


Coming now to the period of our interest we find that 
Kautilya offers us a number of references. That he believed in - 
brahmanical social order is fairly clear from his own opening 
statements. We read ‘what is dharma (righteous) and what is 


10 
The 


adharma (unrighteous) is learnt from the three Vedas’. 
social structure given by him is steeped in the concept of 
Varnasramadharma or the feur-fold order of social classes and 
stages’ .** The picture offered by him in this respect fairly 
tallies with what we get from the early law-books. In fact, he 
insists like the Lord-God of the Gita after him, that every 
varna must perform its functions, and , one who does his assigned 
duty attains ultimately heaven and bliss, whereas violation of 
the norm results in confusion of the varnas and consequent 
destruction of the world.’ Thus Kautilyan statements about 
women should be viewed against this background of brahmanical 


value system to which he subscribed though he was not authoring 


an orthodox text. 


Be that as it may, what strikes us among his observations on 
the subject under our study is the provision of a remarriage for 
a husband whose wife bears him only daughters. He recommends. 


"The (husband) shall wait for eight years if the wife does not 
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bear offspring or does not bear a son or is barren; for ten if 
she bears dead offspring, for twelve years if she bears only 
daughters. After that he may marry a second wife with the object 


i We find here a little confusion when we 


of getting a son”. 
closely examine the statement. A waiting period of eight years 
has been prescribed for husband if the wife does not bear him a 
son and, again, another waiting period of twelve years has been 
prescribed if the wife bears him only daughters. Practically the 
condition in both the provisions is the same ~- that of bearing a 
son by the wife. In any case, the wife bearing daughters was 
doomed and most likely to be superseded by another unfortunate 
one able to bear a son. We do not know if she also failed to 
fulfill the requirement, the husband could marry third time or 
not. Perhaps he could in a polygamous patriarchal set up, though 
Kautilya does not visualise such a position. The plight or fate 
of a wife bearing daughters only one can easily imagine but the 
status of a daughter in the family becomes quite obvious. A 
daughter without a brother was verily a curse for the mother and, 
to that extent unwelcome. This preference for sons was built 
into contemporary social ideology so much so that even women felt 
proud of their motherhood with reference to sons, howsoever 


mediocre, rather than to daughters, howsoever meritorious. 


The degraded status of the daughter is further reflected in 
the provision of Niyoga whereby a wife was given a chance to 
beget a sh or two. '4 Again, Kautilya recommends the appointment 
of a person of the same gotra or a mother’s kinsman to beget a 


son on one’s wife.'° One wonders that the learned author nowhere 
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takes into account the fact what the wife herself felt about the 
arrangement. Obviously she was merely to obey the injunction 
¢ 


unquestioningly and sleep with the man so appointed whether she 


liked or disliked such enforced arrangement. 


Preference for sons is reflected in contemporary 
inscriptions as well. Asoka speaks to us in the first person 
Singular across twenty two centuries and in one of his edicts 
incidentally refers to general preference for sons among the 


people. We quote below the relevant portion of the edict in 


originar.'® 


aier wy Sy aap “Thay AN Te 
SGI ay ay j Sieh gfeehyay ay 
Siar ray Sanile of 


The translation of the passage as given by Hultzsch runs as 


follows : 


Men are practising various ceremonies during illness or at 
the marriage of a son or a daughter or at the birth of a_ son 


4 
or when setting out ona journey. ! 


For our purposes the word putralabhesu is very significant. No 
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doubt, it occurs only in the Girnar version of the IX Rock-Edict 
and the corresponding word in other copies found from Kalsi, 
Dhauli, Jaugada, Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi is pajopadaye which 
stands for birth of children as such rather than sons. Even 
Basak has also taken the word praja in his sanskrit rendering of 
the record. Linguistically speaking the word putra indicated 
children in Saurashtra region of the Mauryan empire if paja 
indicated it elsewhere. But it is also possible that the word 
paja in the present context figuring elsewhere in the empire 
equally stood for sons. After’ all, what was there to celebrate 
at the birth of a daughter in the contemporary social set-up when 
her mother also desired to give birth to a son. In our opinion, 
therefore, Asoka had in mind the birth of a son as the cause for 


performance of ceremonial rites when he dictated the above Edict. 


Next to birth of a daughter, we should consider what 
education, if any, was available to her. From pre-Mauryan 
sources, the scholars have located two technical terms - 
Brahmavadini and Sadyodvaha - to demonstrate that formal Vedic 
education was available to girls. °° But if these references are 
viewed against the provision of pre-puberty marriage for girls, 
one wonders how much of such Vedic education was availed of 
actually by the girls. Gautama is very categorical in 


= If this rule was 


legislating pre-puberty marriage of girls.’ 
honoured, studies for a girl terminated even before she became a 
teenager and very few parents would have permitted their 


daughters to embark on life long study of sacred texts which was 


the status of a Brahmavadini, whereas Sadyodvaha studied only 
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till she was married off. Kautilya is equally satus cat and 
emphatic when he says, "a (maiden) when twelve years of age 
attains +: . Majority and man when sixteen years of age. If 
after this, there is a failure to carry out the marital duties, 
there shall be a fine of twelve panas for the woman, twice that 
for the man”.”° Obviously the chief idea behind such a’provision 
is to control the sexuality in the woman, as also her fertility 
for purposes deemed proper in a patriarchal society. It is also 
noteworthy that the fine for failure to comply with the 
provision was to be paid by the’father if the daughter was not 
earning. Since avenues for earning for a woman were few,. in most 
of the cases the fathers may have been liable to pay the fine and 


this became an additional reason for them to dislike birth of a 


daughter. 


It is interesting that one scholar has explained Kautilyan 
provisions under sexist assumption postulating his age to be an 
age of moral degradation.” The explanation is naive, to say the 
least. We have already clarified that though Kautilya was 
writing a treatise for the secuiar purpose of getting and 
governing a state, he shared a lot many brahmanical: prejudices, 
one of them being in respect of gender. Control of sexuality and 
fertility in woman can be read in many of brahmanical provisions 
and early marriage of a girl, at pre-puberty stage in particular, 
was aimed to secure it. Again, Kautilya often ignored moral 
considerations in his recommendations. So, one can hardly 
believe that he was too much bothered about moral degradation of 


his times. In fact, he did not want fertility of women to be 


wasted and so prescribed, "parents retaining daughters in their 
home after seven menses are said ,<to lose authority over them; 
they should marry them ordinarily when menses appear”. He 
permits girls to approach a man of the same varna or even of a 
different one, ‘if she is not given in marriage at the proper 


time’ .22 


Thus it was considered extremely undesirable for the 
father to let mature girls remain unmarried, the girl in such 
cases being free to find out a husband on her own after a period 
of three years’ waiting. Significantly enough, when she so 
married she was not entitled for ornaments,” customarily given 
to her otherwise, at the time of marriage. “Thus a daughter was 
at double disadvantage - first, she was to search a husband for 
herself which was not easy and second, when she found one on her 
own, she lost her right to Stridhana. Possibly the provision was 
to lighten the load on father who had to pay a fine for failing 


to find a husband for his daughter but the provision was awfully 


hard for the daughter as well. 


Provision of formal Vedic education may not have been 
avallable to girls in general but perhaps, some daughters in 
aristocratic or noble families were given education or training 
in fine arts — like music. and dancing. ~* We also have a 
recommendation from Kautilya for appointment of dancers and 
singers in the palace as secret agents, from which, it seems a 
few girls from lower orders of society also received training in 
fine arts.*° Likewise, the mention by Megasthenes of the 
appointment of female bodyguards of the Mauryan emperor could be 


construed to mean that a section of tribal soctety traditionally 
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imparted military training to their girls to equip them for royal 
defence. The relevant passage from the Greek account.. reads, 
“Women ride partly in chariots, partly on horses and partly on 
elephants and they are equipped with all kinds of weapons as if 


ee The Arthasastra authenticates 


they are going on a campaign". 
the reference and we get therein a provision of female bodyguards 


carrying bows and attending the &ing when he woke up in the 


morning. ~” It is not possible to establish the social identity 
of these women. In any case, girls from upper sections of 
society may not have been pressed into such service. In all 


likelihood, only the daughters from some warlike primitive tribes 
may have been enlisted for the job. Far from being employees of 
the royal retinue, these were sSlave-girls, for Onesicritus, 
another Greek author, tells us that the care of the King’s person 
was committed to women who er purchased from their fathers.~° 
It is possible that poor parents sold their daughters being 
unable to offer dowry and such slave-girls were, thereafter, 
given required military training in the royal establishment to 
qualify for care of King’s person. R. Thapar has taken an 
identical view observing, ‘the women employed in the royal palace 
aga 
for looking after the fing were bought from their parents’. We 
believe such women were unmarried when purchased and so could be 
categorised as daughters in our scheme of study. The preference 
for women for the purpose seems to have been made from the fact 
that men were less subservient than women and more liable to 
corruption and disobedience, whereas the weak and inferior 
position of women rendered them obedient and too willing to 


accept the assignment on account of the prestige attached to 
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position of a royal bodyguard. ~” 


This commodity concept of a daughter meant for sale is 
attested in respect of a section of soclety, perhaps a tribe, of 
north-western India. We learn from Aristobulus that parents who 
happened to be poor and unable to marry off their daughters for 
want of sufficient dowry, literally sold them as commodity in 
market. They led their daughters forth to the market place 
accompanied by the sound of trumpets and drums to draw a crowd. 
The daughter, who happened to be in the prime of her youth, could 
be approached by any man from the assembled crowed to whom first 
her rear parts upto the shoulders were exposed and then, front 
parts. If the man liked the physical charm of the unfortunate 
girl, he accepted her in marriage on approved terms. °° Even 
though such a custom might have been confined to a very small 
section of society, perhaps only a particular tribe, the fact 
that a girl was treated by her own parents as little more than a 
cow shows her utter helplessness in being sold to the highest 
bidder in the name of marriage. The payment of bride-price 
entitled the customer husband complete mastery over her and she 
was a Slave-girl for all practical purposes rather than a wife, 
and the sole purpose in the whole transaction was sexual appetite 
of the so called husband. The idea of women being items of 
property and possession persists in later period as well and we 
have reference from Manu in which the notion of women as property 
for trading purposes could be read. °° In the next chapter when 
we analyse various forms of marriage we will see, that whatever 


the form chosen, the daughter to be given in marriage was always 


St 


considered a gift which idea is well-reflected in the term 


Kanyadana. é 


The mercenary motive in marrying off a maiden could also be 
construed from a Kautilyan provision by which the punishment 
prescribed for offering a girl in marriage without mentioning her 
defects in connection with sex was a fine of ninety six panas, 
return of the dowry and woman’s property. >” However, in all 
fairness it should be added here that a like provision has been 
made doubling the amount of fine in respect of bridegroom’s 


defects. 


In regard to inheritance from matrimony, the daughter 
certainly had some preference over the _ son. The pre-Mauryan 
law-givers make distinction even between married and unmarried 
daughters in this respect. For, Gautama provides that in the 
inheritance of matrimony (mother’s property) unmarried daughters 
exclude the married, whether she be rich or poor. In default of 
unmarried daughters the married daughters succeed and, again, 
among them the poor exclude the rich. Baudhayana did not enter 
into details and merely made a general provision that the 
daughters should get the ornaments of their mothers. >* This 
reflects that Stridhana normally consisted of ornaments that the 
woman received at the time of her marriage, which is fairly 
corroborated by Vasishtha who provides that the daughters should 


? We have 


divide the nuptial presents given to their mother.” 
reason to believe that the provisions must have commanded 


validity during the period of our study as well and at least in 
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theory a daughter had almost exclusive right to inherit the 
property of her mother. However, one wonders in the absence of 
education and being always dominated by male relations in the 
family, how many daughters could have claimed or asserted their 
right to inheritance against the wishes or inclination of the 
head of the family. That the gender bias did enter the field 
could be construed from Kautilyan recommendation in the matter in 
which sons also figure alongwith daughters for the purposes of 
inheriting matrimony and we should remember that the son figures 
nowhere in pre-Mauryan legal provisions. "If a woman dies while 
her husband is living", so runs the relevant recommendation in 
the Arthabastra » “her sons and daughters shall divide her 
woman’s property among themselves; daughters (only) if she had no 
sons"*© Thus even in this limited space offered to a daughter by 
the early law-givers, the son appropriated half the right. 
Interestingly, Manu, the post-Mauryan law-giver followed Kautilya 
in this respect and provided, "after the death of the mother, all 


the uterine brothers and sisters shall equally divide estates". >” 


The position in regard to the inheritance claims in 
patrimony was more in favour of sons than daughters. The 
Arthasastra contains clear instructions such as, “the sons (shall 
inherit) the estate of a man with sons, or the daughters, born in 
the pious marriage. They shall deposit with the mother’s kinsmen 
or with village elders, the share of those who have not attained 
majority, clearing it of debts, till they come of age, also the 


share of one who is away on a journey” .> The daughters have 


been granted right to inherit patrimony but only when there are 


SE 


no sons and if they are progeny of a pious union which obviously 
stands for marriage of an approved form. Kautilya ¢also 
separately arranges for some amount as bestowal in marriage for 
daughters. Perhaps the provision was made keeping in view the 
dowry requirement. However, when we _ take’ the Kautilyan 
provisions in totality, the overriding consideration is in favour 
of a son rather than a daughter and sons for the purposes of 
inheriting patrimony need not be from regular or pious unions 
only. Sons of every description, be they born of pious 
marriages, of inter-caste marriages, of ‘appointed’ daughter or 
born of ‘Niyoga’ arrangement were entitled fee patrimony. °° The 
gender bias contained in this provision is further reinforced in 
another injunction where daughters are denied full property 
rights even when there is no son, "brother or those living with 
him shall receive the property of sonless man and daughters 
(shall receive it).*° Though the sordine of the injunction is 
not as clear and categorical as one would wish, a deep prejudice 
against daughter’s rights is fairly Clear. Part of the 
explanation for such an attitude could be that the daughter on 
marriage was transferred to her in-laws’ family and so conceding 
her any right would involve fragmentation of property. For her 
also managing the patrimony would be difficult when it consisted 
of landed property. However, she could be conceded full rights 


in case of a sonless man. 
The position of a daughter in Buddhist society may have been 


different from their Brahmanical counterparts. The Buddha had 


opened the doors of his order to women as much as to men and, 
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therefore, marriage and procreation of children was not the only 
option open to her. A son was not essential to a Buddhist 
c 
father, and so, the birth of a daughter was not as unwelcome ina 
Buddhist family se in Brahmanical. Of the two daughters of the 
Buddhist emperor, eile known to us, Samghamitta of the Ceylonese 
chronicles was ordained at the young age of eighteen. R. Thapar 
has doubted the fact of Samghamitta becoming a nun and ordaining 
the Ceylonese queen. ** Even the name which means’ ‘the friend 
of the Buddhist order’ was given more on account of her mother’s 
piety rather than for joining the order. In fact, in another 
tradition, she figures as wife of Asoka’ s nephew, Agnibrahma who 
was son of his eldest brother Sumana. ** Even in this case 
Marriage of Samghamitta with her first cousin raises some 
problems but the possibility of her becoming a nun at an early 
age seems unacceptable. The other daughter of Asoka, Charumati, 
was married into a Kshatriya family of Nepala. The Mauryas in 
origin were not Kshatriyag and so this marriage could be 
indicative of their enhanced social status on the assumption of 


sovereignty. 


The canonical literature reflects the commodity concept in 
respect of women but with reference to Brahmanas and in 


condemnation of the concept, we quote below two passages : 


“the great human wealth, attended with a number of cows and 
combined with a flock of women, with these the Brahamana has 
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become covetous" 
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“cows, beds, garments and adorned women and well-made chariots 
drawn by noble horses, with these the Brahmana has become 


a4 
covetous” 


As these passages were composed in criticism of the 
covetousness. of the Brahmanas, one may believe that Buddhist 
attitude did not take woman as an article of possession, but that 
does not mean granting her an equal status with man. The Buddha 
was reluctant to inaugurate the order of nuns since he viewed the 
woman as the temptress or evil incarnate. We may quote Diana 
Paul in this regard, “the lustful woman is seen with unrestrained 
sensuality, perhaps irrevocably so. She has an animalistic 
nature associated with innate sexual drives not found in the 
nature of the male. Buddhist literature implies that woman is 
biologically determined to be sexually uncontrollable. By 
despising her own nature, woman can perhaps deny her biological 


; Thus doors to order offered her a 


destiny of depravity". * 
chance to rise above her physical being and suppressing sexual 
instincts sublimate herself for salvation. It is significant 
that Paul has captioned her first chapter of the book as 
“Temptress, Daughter of Evil", which shows she was inevitable 
‘ebabacte to the salvation of man. In other words, the daughter 


in Buddhism is daughter of evil and one has to be on guard while 


dealing with her. 
It has to be admitted that his ‘daughter-of-evil’ concept of 


woman is more at spiritual and philosophical plane than the 


mundane. In the collection of Jataka tales we have references to 


3g 


prayers by women asking for a son or a daughter. °° In canonical 
literature we have the event of Kosalan king Pasenadi being 
blessed with a daughter and the Buddha welcoming the event. *” 
Elsewhere, we hear a householder exclaiming before a holy tree, 
“should I be granted a son or a daughter, I will pay a great 
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honour, O! decked tree!". In the Therigatha we have Isidasi 


who was beloved of her parents. *” In the Jatakas we have prayers 


for progeny whether male or female. ~° 


We admit that most of these references are available from 
pre-Mauryan Buddhist literature and so their validity for the 
period of our study could be legitimately questioned. In our 
view traditional Buddhist attitude to women as reflected in 
pre-Mauryan Buddhist literature may not have undergone radical 
change in the Mauryan period which at least is not far removed 
from the period of Buddhist canon. As regards the evidence from 
the Jatakas, these stories have been taken to pertain directly to 


the Mauryan period.” 


That birth of a female child was not unwelcome could be 
postulated from some cases of adoption of girls by the couples. 
When Samavati was orphaned in an outbreak of plague, she was 
adopted by a householder. In another instance, a king is 
ment loned to have made Kanha his own eldest daughter. >" From 
Terigatha there are a few examples such as those of Subha, a 
goldsmith’s daughter and Sumedha, that of merchant Anathapindika, 
who remained unmarried devoting themselves to management of 


family affairs.” Significantly, they neither marry nor join the 
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order. 


The age of marriage for girls in Buddhist society seems to 
be around sixteen if one is guided by the available cases in 
canonical lore. In fact, in one place we read, “we householders 
do not give young girls in marriage for fear that people will say 


: This may not reflect the 


they are maltreated and ill-useda".> 
general position but it does show that pre-puberty marriage was 


“not the norm for girls in Buddhist society. 


We do not have the kind of legal literature from the pen of 
Buddhist authors as that from their Brahmanical counterparts. 
Hence, theoretical position of a daughter in respect of property 
rights that we could discuss on the basis of Kautilyan and Sutra 
references is not possible to discuss with reference to a girl in 
Buddhist society. However, in canonical literature we have 
examples in which a son is seen as the sole successor to father’s 


SS It is difficult to make out in 


property as also a daughter. 
the latter case that the daughter in question was the only child 
of her father. In any case, pattern and practice of inheritance 


rights in Buddhist society appear to be flexible in character. 


In respect of evidence, our position to discuss the daughter 
in Jaina society is still worse. None of the surviving Jaina 
texts could be dated to the Mauryan period. No doubt, in oral 
tradition the Jaina canon may have originated and existed even in 
pre-Mauryan times. We, therefore, can draw only a generalised 


picture. 
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The concept of woman as evil may have been shared by the 
Jainas in common with the Buddhists. Salvation in Jainism lay in 
complete celibacy for the monk and it was necessary therefore to 
paint the woman as "“temptress" or evil incarnate. °° This in 
effect shows that the Jainas also viewed woman as enemy for man 
in his path to salvation. But on the other hand, being woman was 
no bar to salvation.>” Thus a daughter in Jaina society also had 
the chance to opt out of the worldly concerns of marriage, 
household and child-bearing. Education was also open to a girl 
in Jaina society and study of the sacred lore was not denied to 
her. Of marriageable age we have no exact idea, but a maiden in 
Jaina family was expected to be married after she had attained 


puberty. @ 


R. M. Das has analysed the reasons which account for general 
and almost consistent preference expressed for birth of a son in 
early Indian society. He explains "A son was preferred to a 
daughter because he always remained with his parents, continued 
the family-line, offered oblations to the manes of ancestors for 
their spiritual benefits, was a support to his parents in their 
old age and helplessness and added lustre and glory to the good 
name of the family by his noble and brilliant achievements.". On 
the other hand a daughter, "migrated to another family and on 
account of change in her gotra after her marriage) she ceased to 
be of any direct spiritual benefit to her parents, substantial 
amount of money had to be spent on the occasion of her marriage; 


she had to be maintained in case of her husband’s poverty or 
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death; in the event of her remaining unmarried she had to be 

provided for by the appointment of a share tin the family 
oun 

property; she had to be sedulously guarded against , astray." 


9 
But Das has no explanation to offer for the origin of norms that 
required daughter to leave family on getting married, that 
refused her the right to offer oblations to the manes of 
ancestors; that denied her role in the productive process; that 
imposed severe control on her sexuality and fertility; that laid 
down the system of dowry. Das fails to comprehend that the 


society first created privileged position for the son and then 


naturally developed preference for him. 
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CHAPTER III 


_THE WIFE 


The creation of woman in early Indian mythology has been 
ascribed to Tvashtri in the following manner, "He took the 
lightness of the leaf and the glance of the fawn, the gaiety of 
the sun’s rays and the tears of the mist, the inconsistency of 
the wind and the timidity of the hare, the vanity of the peacock 
and the softness of the dawn ...... He added the harshness of 
the diamond, the Beet flavour of honey, the cruelty of the 
tiger, the warmth of the fire and the turtle dove, the chill of 
snow and the clatter of joy. He melted all these and formed a 
woman. Then he made a present of her to man. "* The various 
qualities and Sisractseteties that have been picked up to 
describe the Indian conception of woman merely show basic 
contradiction as an essential element making up a woman. Apart 
from inconsistency of the wind, we find timidity of hare and 
cruelty of tiger also coexist in her. The extremes of warmth and 
chill are other traits. If the description is taken literally, 
woman becomes an incomprehensible creature. The physics and 
chemistry going into forming of a woman simply show that gender 
bias can go to any extent to denigrate woman. Anyway, when the 
woman was presented to man, as mentioned in the description 
above, it was the beginning of her wifely status. Having 
discussed her life as a daughter, let us now see how she fared as 


a wife. 
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The Samskara of Marriage initiated a woman into the role of 
a wife. This Samskara for man was closely linked to the 
institution of acranas or the four stages in the life of an early 
Indian male of dvija class. His entry into matrimony commenced 
the second stage in his career, that of grihasthasrama. Thinkers 
of pre-Mauryan period did not have a uniform attitude to marriage 
and three schools developed in respect of the scheme of life 
subsequent to student-stage in the life of man. * The Vikalpa 
school offered a choice to man between grihasthasrama and 
Samnyasa and vasigtha was a supporter of this view. The Badha 
School advocated *Yy autama and Baudhayana placed grihasthasrama 
above all and regarded it to be the only aerane: Apastamba, who 


eld 
supported the third school known as Samuchchaya,that all the four 


h 

asramas should be followed in the proper order. The schools may 
have developed in different regions and _ periods reflecting 
variation in approach and emphasis. What is noteworthy for us is 
that the discussion and debate in the Dharmasutra and allied 
literature is with reference to male of the elite class; the 
female of the same class has been altogether left out,even though 
the male could not enter into grihasthastha without her. 
Whichever caste or class of society she came from, the scheme of 
-1 


asramas was not meant for her. She had no option but to marry 


and settle down as a virtuous wife. 


Das has briefly traced the history of marriage in India upto 
Manu. "The institution of marriage held its field undisturbed 
till the beginning of the Upanishadic age when the people began 


to feel inclined towards oe (spiritual benefit) as against 
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preyas (worldly benefit) and started thinking more of the other world 
than of this .... This tendency grew stronger with the spread of Jainism 
and Buddhism which preached renunciation of the world to be the most 
ideal course of life. These religions laid great stress on the renuncia- 
tion of the world by women equally with men and, consegquantly, the insti- 
tution of marriage received a set-back. But the admission of unamarried 
women to religious institutions proved to be definitely harmful as it 
spread corruption among the people and also lowered down the spiritual 
tone of the monasteries. Naturally this .provoked a body of men who 
denounced the system of monastic life as strongly as they doulas The 
description shows that when we come to the period of our study, a serious 
debate had developed about the desirability of marriage as an institution. 
The orthodox Brahmanic view in the matter was reasserting and reestabli- 
shing the primacy of grihasthasrama and absolute denial to woman's renun- 


Ciation of the world. 


Early Indian law - givers recognised eight forms of marriage and 
it is necessary to go into their nature and evolution as each form did 
not affect the status of a woman in identical manner. Many among these 
‘methods of getting married could be traced back to the Vedic period, 
though they have not been mentioned as such in pre-Sutra literature. 
Among the Grihyasutras, that of Asvalayana only gives all the names 
and brief description accompanying each form. Their snisevea or partial 


coverage in other Grihyasutras does not mean that they were not current 


before or during the composition of this class of literature. As we 
will see later on, some of the forms had their origin in prehistoric 
past, and remained current in primitive communities even in historic 


time getting recognition from the law-givers so that progeny of such 
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unions could have a legal status. Before we describe the forms of marriage 
as mentioned in Sutra literature and the Arthasastra, let us briefly 


survey those Vedic references in which a particular form has been read. 


According to Usha Apte, Brahma, Asura, Gandharva and Svayamvara 
forms of marriage could be found in their initial stages in the Rigveda’ 
The Brahma form she read into RV. X. 85 which says that the cows and 
gifts given by the father to his daughter accompanied the bride's pro- 
cession. The Asura form could be construed from RV. 1.109.2 which refers 
to a son-in-law who was not qualified to marry a young maiden, and so, 
paid abundantly to the bride's father by way of price and married the 
maiden. Gandharava and Svayamvara, she has located in RV.X. 27.12 which 
says that the marriageable girl finds her own partner from amongst the 
men. It is difficult to say whether there was a well established system 
of dowry during the period, but a couple of references indicate that 
the suitor was interested in marrying maidens from rich families. RV. 
X.12 says that the suitor would gladly marry a pleasing maiden who had 
riches. Again, from the case of Kakshivat we learn that he became rich 
because his father-in-law gave him ten chariots along with maids and 
a thousand and sixty cows along with his daughter during marriage ceremony. 
Since these references come from Books 1 and xX of the Rigveda, they 


should be dated to the later Vedic period. 


Asura form of marriage could be located in Atharva Veda also (XIV. 
1.32-33) in which the father of the bride was given cattle. In fact, 
these mantras were to accompany payment of the price, demanded by bride's 
father for the bride in the form of eee But possibly the Arsha 
form developed out of this in which a fixed bride-price of a cow and 


an ox was to be given by the bridegroom to girl's father. 
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- 7 {2 Z 
Aas nated above, Asvalaysana Grihyasutra has enumerated all 


the eight forms of marriaga and described the nature of each in 


the follosting manner s 


Ls Erahma 


ax 


A praperly bedecked daaughter is given 
aoay by Rar father. Har san was beliaveac 
to purify ten ancestors and tan 


deasgrmandants. 


on Prejapatya The gift of a daughter afffier the father 
has addressed the couple mith the  seorda 
“may both of you perform your duties 


foagether" is Prajadpatya marriage. 


an 


ae Arsha In his marriage, a com and a bull was 
Preasentead to the bride’s father. Tha 
Mala offspring af this farm of marriage 


puri fiad seven ancestors and sayean 


dascendents. 


ny 


4. Daiva Tn this, father gava his daughter to an 


ae 


officiating priest while the sacrifice 
AS going an. Her son purified ten 


ancestors and tem cescendents. 


un 
‘ 


Gandharva : In this form the graon married the bride 
accarding toa religious rites after a 
Mutual agreament was made by the Oride 


and the groom themselves. 


> 
D\ 
ut 
Ne 
e 
ae 


In this form af marriage the father of 


the bride was gratified sith maney. 
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7. Rakshasa : In this form, the bride was carried away 
by the groom after assaulting her relatives 
and clearing them from his path while 


she as well as they weep. 


8. Paisacha : In this form, the bride was deceitfully 
raped while she and her relatives were 


asleep or intoxicated. 


It would appear from the above that the forms of marriage are actually 
methods of securing a bride, rather than particular rituals that varied 
from community to community and were based on custom and tradition. 
In fact, Asvalayana Grihya Sutra (1.7.2) says that because of these 


differences in practice, it would explain only those that are common 


to all. Another Sutrakara legislates that the customs of individual 
towns should be followed during marriage and funeral rites. R.B. Pandey 
remarks categorically, "When everything was settled about marriage, 


9 


the particular rite was required to solemnize it". 


It is noteworthy that whereas Baudhayana and Gautama mention all 
Z 42 13 

the eight forms, Apastamba and Vasishtha list only six forms omitting 
Prajapatya and Paisacha. The omission of the last form is quite under- 
standable since it was hardly a marriage, the girl being deceitfully 
raped as noted above. However, the omission of Pra japatya is not that 
easy to explain. The omission on the part of Apastamba and Vasishtha 
to include Pra japatya in the list has been taken by Altekar to support 
his view that Brahma and Prajapatya were synonymous words and it was 
quite possible that the Brahma marriage was originally identical with 
the Prajapatya ee However, his view that this form was added by later 


law-givers probably to make the number of marriage-forms eight is not 


convincing, in the first place, because Baudhayana and Gautama, the 
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other two contemporary Jaw-givers, offer a place to Prajapatya separately 
in their list, thereby taking it to be a_form distinct from Brahma, 
and, in the second place, because mere consideration of number could 
not be a cause for inventing a separate form when, to all appearances, 
it looked like one already in the list. In fact, Usha Apte has shown 
on the authority of commentators that Prajapatya was quite different 
from other forms of marriage. According to her, in this form the couple 
was specially commanded perform their | duties together whereas in 
other forms they were merely expected to do so with no explicit binding 
condition being stipulated. A boy married according to Prajapatya method 
could not take the vow of renunciation forsaking his wife nor could 
he marry any other cae In the second place, the girl was gifted 
to the groom who solicited her hand for the whole of his life in Praja- 
patya form, whereas she was originally gifted in Brahma form by the 
father to the groom who did not solicit her ienat. Thus, initiative 
lay with bride's father in Prajapatya form and he could well lay down 
a condition in favour of his daughter making the groom adhere to monogamy. 
R.B. Pandey also echoes an identical opinion treating this form as a 
marriage by fixing conditions whereby the rights of the husband and 
wife were equally well ee To conclude our discussion, this con-~ 
ditional character of Prajapatya form may not have been liked by Vasishtha 
and Apastamba and, therefore, they omitted the name from their list. 


lt is also possible that the form may not have been current in the region 


from which they hailed. 
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Before we anter into a datiailed analysis of each form to 
ascartain the effect if made on the atatus and property rights of 
gomen, LE is desirable to quote Kautilya an the forms of marriage 
and note if thare is amy variation in the description he offers. 

te 


Section 39 of the sacend chapter af Book ITIL in the Aarthasastra 


lists the eight forms of marriage in the follosming manner : 


1. (ALL) Sransactions begin with marriage. 
ee Making a gift of the daughter, after adorning her (oith 
. ~~ = 
ornaments) is the Brahma farm of marriage. 
ae Tha joinét performance of duties is thea Prajapatya. 
4. On raceiving a pair of cattle (from the bride-groom) if is 
te 
Arsha. 
3. By making a gift (af the daughter) to the officiating priest 
inside a sacrificial altlar, it is Daiva. 
ry . * . re. 
4 On racaiving a dowry, if is the Asura. 
ra By forcible selzvura (of a maidend, it is tha Rakshasa. 
oe By the seizure af a sleeping or indaxicatead (maideand, if is 
fe 
the Paisacha. 
oe The first four ara lawful with the sanction of the father 


and the mother. 


iW. For, those teo receive the dowry of tha daughter or one of 


them in the absence af the other. 


11. The woman shall raceive the second dowry. 


12. In the caseof all (forma of marriage), giving pleasure (to 


the bride by maans of giffis) is not forbidden. 
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Thus ands the las of marriage. 

Th is quite obvious that Kautilya has subatantially 
rapraduced chief distinguishing feature of each farm as given by 
Asvalayana in his characteristically concise manner. However, we 
may note that our idea of Prajapatya, as discussed above, is 
supparted by Kautilyan definition in SRE the only feature given 
is Joint performance of sacred duties by the couple, thaugh thera 


is nO specific word canveying ‘command’ or ‘injunction’ which 


ahas:ld be tatan toa be implied. 


Wiat intrigues ws most in the passage, cited abave, is the 


cose oof ped ‘dowry’ by Kangle while ftranslating the sanskriff 


yt 


' 18 
original ‘Sulka’. Thea International Encylopaedia of the Sacial 


Sciences describes the cancepts of bride-price and dowry thus ¢ 


“The former refers to gifts presented by the groom’sa kin- 
group to that of the bride and latter describes gifts made by the 


13 


brides kin - group to that of the groom". 
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In the light of above, Kangle’s translation af the tarm 
Salta which was actually offered by the groom to bride’s parents 
AS “dowry ” appears to be fundamentally faulty. In fact, this 
equation of what is virteally bride-pricea with dowry is quite 
clear in No.l! above where differentiating the last four farms 
from the first four he mentions that the parents ‘paneivea the 
dovuey af the daughter or ane of them in thea absence of the 
athear’. Waagle Rad Ris awn reasons to render th terms ag ‘dowry * 
fhasugh he has nowhere given them explicitly. Aas a matter of fact, 
hea seems fo have been unanara of the implications of his eauakion 
af tarmsp Sulka with ‘dowry’ hich for him was only another  seard 
for bride-price. This is fairly clear eanieue following para  »ta 


cite from his nates on the topics. Ha writes, 


1 ; 
“Though Sulka or “dowry in the form of bride-price figuras 


in the definition of the Asura form only, if appears quite clear 


that it is ta be thought of in the casse of other forms as well. 


Evan ain the case of dharma vivaha, i.@. a sacramental marriage 
(ane of the first four types, Brahma, Prajapatya, Aarsha and 
' 
Daiva} fha payment of Gulksa is referred to. What is mare 
Significant’ is the fact that there is a referance fo marriage in 
the section on the ravocation af sale or purchase, and iff 15 
avated there that an agreamant for marriage may be ravaoked bafore 
the ceremony of panigrahansa, ‘clasping the hand’ in the case of 
fhe first three varnas, and befora consummation in the case of 
BS : ; ; 
Si Aas In the context of the section this can anhky imoky oa 
Ny 
raferancea 0 the purchase fo the bride by payment | Sulkae Arid 
Since all the four Varnas are mantioned in this connection, if 
aould nab be unfair to caoncluda thal the payment of some sort of 


; 20 
Sula was not uncemmen among all commmunities." 
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Thus if 28 clear that tangle mate no diatincetiaon betusaen 

bride-price and dowry and so he has used the latter word while 
1 S 

translating the ferme sulka. It ais EES ee as walk as 
insfructisve to quote the dafinition of ‘dowry’ as given in the 
Dowry Prohibition Ach, i941. Th runs as follows : 

“In this Act, ‘dowry’ means any praparty oar valuabla 
security given or agreed to be given either directly or 
indirectly a} by one party fo a marriage to fhe ofher party ta 
the marriages; ar 6) by the persons of either party to a marriage 
or by any other pearsan, fo either party fo the marriage oar toa any 
other persons aloor before ar after tha marriage as consideratian 
for the marriage of the said parties bub does nat include dower or 
mohr in the case of persons to wham the Muslim puta t Lan 


21 
(Shariat) applies" . 


Thus hare also we gee thal thea terms dowry covers the act af 

. . * . 4 
bridegranem oar his party offaring wealth to brides party. Wei do 
nat mean that this modarn Indian connotation of the term has toa 
be projected toa Kautilyan fimes. AS ao matter of fact, even 


Ganskeit laricons alan 
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mention dowry as one of the senses of Suilieas The Practical 
Sanskrit-~English Dictionary of V.S.Apte takes the term meaning 
“marriage settlement or dowry” and “Present given by the 
bridegroom to his bride”, though these are given as 6th and 7th 
meanings of the term, the 4th being,“purchase-price (of a girl) 
money given to the parents of a pee ated. meaning or sense of 
the word one would take always depends on the context! in which 
the word has been used. Since the term Sulka in our context has 
the primary sense of bride-price and only secondary sense of 
dowry (if we wish to follow Apte's dictionary), we may object to 
Kangle's translation of relevant Kautilyan provisions. But he had 


his own logic. 


In the first place he viewed the institution of marriage not. 


only on the basis of Kaut.ilyan provisions especialy concerning 
marriage in 3.2.1-13 but took into account,as well,the references 
scattered elsewhere in the text. As noted above in the para cited 
from his notes, payment of bride-price was common to all the 
forms whether ptasasta or apragasta i.e., approved or unapproved. 
He supports his contention with reference to kaurifyan provisions 


regarding sale and purchase revocation. If marriage settlement as 


an agreement could be revoked under certain circumstances, it had 


the character of sale and purchase involving price which he takes 


to be bride-price, and since this liberty to revoke was 

available to all the Varnas he concludes, "payment. of some_- sort. 
Ul 

of Sulka was not uncommon among all communities". However, what: 


one fails to understand is how he read the sense of Sulka in 


terms of bride-price in case of first four forms when there is 
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not. even a hint that. the bride-groom was to offer anything to the 
parents of the bride except. in case of Arsha which permitted a 
fixed bride-price of a pair of cattle to be given by the bride- 
groom to bride's father. If any price was involved in these, it 
could have ee bride-groom-price, otherwise termed as “dowry' in 
our own time. But Kangle did not think it necessary to make a 
clear distinction between the primary and secondary senses of the 
term Sides which is crucial to interpretation of the relevant 
provisions. Perhaps, he thought that he had shown even dharma- 
Vivaha or a sacramental marriage (one of the first four types) 
also involved payment. of Sulka and,any form of marriage, for that. 
So, 

matter, was practically a sale-and-purchase t:ransaction,, the term 
ne stood for ‘dowry’ as well and he, felt himself justified in 
equating dowry with bride-~price because the sanskrit lexicons 
gave both as meanings of the term. He also appears to be under 
the impression that in all contemporary communities payment. of 
bide-price was common irrespective of their Varna affiliation. If 
A ras aaa 

Sulka has to be taken in the sense of price, then, in our 
opinion, it. was bride-groom-price or dowry in certain forms of 
marriage though, it is not explicitly mentioned anywhere in 
contemporary or even later sources. In any case, Kangle should 
have differentiated properly the two senses of the same term 
instead of using the two words ‘dowry' and “bride-price' 
uncritically and failing thereby to appreciate the implications 


of his equation with reference to the status of woman. 


This rather lengthy discussion now leads us to an analysis 


of Arsha form which figures as fourth in Kautilyan Scheme and 
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third in that of Asvalayana. However, in both the cases it falls 
in the category of prasasta or approved forms of marriage. We 
have noted that in this form the bride-groom offered a cow and a 
bull to his father-in-law. Ostensibly, this arrangement was 
devised to facilitate the performance of sacrifices which 
required cow's milk, but,in reality, ait appears to be a relic of 
13 
the bride-price, as pointed out by Altekar. In his opinion, this 
was the reason for placing it! last in the list of prasasta 
marriages. However, writers remained divided on it, some taking 
it to be merely a variety of Asura marriage and others defending 
it on the ground that a gift! by the son-in-law for religious 
purposes could not be regarded as bride-price. A further reason 
given in favour of this view.is that prices of articles vary in 
the market according to their quality but if all marriages of 
Arsha form the son-in-law,;, offers the same present to his father- 
24 i 
in-law and so, it cannot be called the bride-price. Cattle was 


the chief of wealth in vedic society and if the custom of bride 


price is taken to be common to all early societies, the Arsha 


form appears tio be a refined relic of Asura marriage. The €ow and 
bull, ain course of time,acquired sanctity and, as noted above, 
religious sacrifices required cow's milk. So, it was specified 
that the item of gift would be a pair of cow and bull. But IJlater 
on, with expansion of agriculture yoke of oxen to plough the land 
became more useful, the provision may have been modified to yoke 
of oxen. Possibly, this was also a consideration that the yoke of 
oxen would compensate in some way to bride's father for the loss 


of her service on leaving his family. In any case, this fixed 
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bride-price of a pair of cattle made this form acceptable fo the 
law-givers who accomodated it in the list of prasasta marriages. 
We have noted above that a son born of this form of marriage 
purified seven ancestors and seven descendants which makes it 


inferior to Brahma and Daiva but superior to Prajapatya. 


Daiva asa form of marriage has fourth place in the scheme 
of Asvalayana as well as Kaulilya, though,in effecit,it. is equal 
to Brahma, the first in both the lists, because the male- 
offspring born of this union, as of Brahma marriage, purified ten 
ancestors and ten descendants. The bride-groom in this form was 
necessarily a brahmana priest. because this method of marriage 
consisted of the gift. of a daughter of the sacrificer to the 
priest officiating at the sacrifice arranged by him. Whether’ the 
girl was given as part of sacrificial fees is not clear. The 
presence of ae priest to solemnize_ the marriage was also 
unnecessary because the act of delivering the daughter to the 
priest inside sacrifical altar made the ritual of Kanyadana 

2. > t ~ 
superflous. Wealthy sacrifices from varnas other than brahmana 
may have preferred this form to secure a brahmana son-in-law. The 


girl, for all practical purposes, was an item of gift. 


Brahma has the first place in the scheme of all law-givers. 
In this form the father carefully selected his son-in-law, 
invited him to his house and offered him his daughter according 
to proper religious rites along with such presents as he could 
conveniently give on account of natural affection. Altekar has 
pointed out that the talk of the gift. of the bride was a mere 


formality in a religious ritual, it did not: invest the husband 
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with any right of ownership either over tthe wife or over _ her 
children. He had to take an oath that he would always be very 
closely associated with his new partner in life in all its 
spheres. The use of the word dana in this context had very holy 
associations. What one receives as a sacred gift in t:hhe presence 
of the Divine Fire was really a trust, for the proper discharge 
26 
of which one was responsible to the creator of the universe. This 
conception of marriage, in Alickar's view, marked a great advance 
over the earlier practice which freely permitted the father to 
sell his daughter in marriage. However, all this stands on 
idealistic plane, how far it worked in practice is difficult to 
ascertain. What choice the bride had in selecting the groom, we 
do not know and if the husband failed to fulfil his marriage 
oath, she was to wait only for the Almighty to act. Thus, Brahma, 


though regarded as best of all forms, may have been hardly 


different from Arsha for the bride concerned. 


4 ‘ 

As regards aprasasta forms of marriage, Paisacha is lowest 
in the list, being the most! condemned one. Based as it was on 
force or fraud one wonders how the law-givers recognised it. 
According to Altekar they wanted to stamp out this practice and 
therefore mentioned it only for the purpose of its. strong 

24 Pa 
condemnation. We have noted that Vasishtha and Apastamba do not 


recognize it at all. But others did so to help the unfortunate 


victim of this method. 


The Rakshasa form, like the Paisacha, also appears to be a 


survival from prehistoric past when women were regarded as prizes 
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of war. The maiden forcefully abducted became the wife of the abductor 
after necessary marriage rites were performed. The marriage was cele- 
brated in the absence of father or guardian of the bride and hence no 
28 

question of payment of dowry or brideprice arose. Though R.B. Pandey 
postulates previous consent on the part of the bride in cases of capture, 

29 
the only example he had in mind were those of Subhadra and Rukmini. 


In any case, this form may have been mostly resorted to by the warrior 


calsses. “the status of the bride was hardly better than that of booty. 


Asura form is believed to have originated from the concept of children 
being regarded as property of the parents. Pandey has located references 
; 30 
in the Rigveda in which the bride was practically sold for a heavy price. 
According to Altekar, the idea was that it would be disgraceful for 
a girl and her family if she was given in marriage for nothing. [rt 
would mean that she was not worth any price and that her family had 
no status and respectability. He has traced the mane to ancient people 
Assyrians among whom marriage by purchase was quite common. In origin, 
however, the form was to provide a sort of compensation to the bride's 
family for the loss of her service. In some cases, the groom who suffered 
from some defects may have. resorted to this form to secure a wife. 
Baudhayana is perhaps the only one among Exeily Sutrakaras who has connected 
these two forms with two lower varnas. He avers that Asura and Paisacha 
were followed by the Vaisyas and Stdras because these two classes used 
to remain busy with ploughing, nursing etc. and could not keep control 
over their ase This merely reflects the contempt of a Brahmana law- 


giver for the nature and background of the origin of these forms, rather 


than historical reality of his time. 
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According to Pandey, Gandharva marriage was so called because it 
was mostly current in a tribe called Gandharva living on the slopes 
of the Himalayas. It is difficult to verify this origin of the name 
because, as a form it is mentioned by earliest of the law-givers without 
any hint of a connection with any tribe. On the other hand, Kane's 
view that it was prompted by lust and Gandharvas were known to be libi- 
dinous offers better explanation of the origin of its name. It is only 
this form which permitted a girl to select her husband. The bride and 
groom fall in love with each other ae immediately proceed to consummate 
their contemplated marriage. Religious rituals do not precede the union, 
and for this reason it was of inferior and unapproved category. Many 
authors have equated Gandharva form with the practice of Svayamvara 


in which the girl has freedom to choose her groom. 


An impression is bound to be created that the eight forms given 
by the law-givers lent a lega recognition to the methods mentioned. 
But in all likelihood, the Jlaw-givers merely recognised the reality 
rather than recommended the forms. eee ag in facet, repudiates the 
idea that legal wifehood can arise by forcible seizure of a girl if 
a damsel has been abducted by force and not wedded with sacred texts, 
she could be lawfully given to another man in marriage and was just 
as good as a maiden. The fact that Asvalayana, the earliest law-giver 
to list the forms, first speaks of them and then prescribes the per- 
formance of homa and Saptapadi, implies that these are necessary in 


all forms. 


Kane was of opinion that the forms of marriage have their 
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roots deep down in the Vedic literature. However, he could cite 


ot 


references for only three out of eight. It is difficult to locate 
the origins of all forms in available literature. However, #f 
among the prasasta forms ail expect Arsha appear to be of 


Brahmanical origin. 


Paisacha and Rakshasa among the aprasasta should be traced 
to survivals in primitive people from prehistorical past. The 
law-givers merely tried to record the practices prevalent in 
diverse groups. However, whichever the form, the girl had no 
choice to select her groom except in Gandharva. In Asura vivaha 
she was merely a commodity and in Rakshasa and paisacha, merely a 
victim. 

R.S.Sharma has sought to establish a connection between the 

36 _ 
forms of marriage and system of Varna. In his view, Asura _ and 
Paisacha were generally recommended, for the two lower varnas. 
This is little more than repeating the observation of Baudhayana, 
already quoted above. Since Sharma has not given anyconcrete 
example in support of the connection he has sought to establish, 


we cannot accept his opinion. 


Even when marriage has taken place, the status of woman as 
women continued to be governed by varna considerations. Kautilya 
lays down that a brahmana wife without children should wait for 
four years, a kshatriya for three, a vaisya for two anda gidra 


for one, in case the husband goes out on journey and does not 


return after having made his promise. Again,if the wife is with 
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children or she has been provided with means of livelihood, the 


period of waiting is extended but the varna consideration 
37 - = 
_ continues to govern the provisions. In case of a brahmana going 
e 


abroad for study, the wife was required to wait by Gautama for 
twelve years. In an identical context Kautilya prescribed a 
period of ten years for the brahmana wife if she was without 
children and twelve years if she had eiiares” ‘ How far these 
theoretical provisions were honoured and adhered to in reality we 
have no means to ascertain but we find that the lot of a wife in 
higher varnas was far different from those of the lower ones. 
Higher the varna of a wife and longer was the period of waiting 
for her. This was so because economically she was. solely 
dependent on her husband and the hold of patriarchy was greater in 


her sections of society. 


The Arsha form of marriage could be corroborated from 
references in classical writings. We have seen above its only 
feature was present of a pair of cattle by the bride-groom to the 
father of the bride. Strabo, quoting Megasthenes has stated, 
“there appeared to have been a fixed Spidesprice consisting of a 
yoke of oxen to be ’ exchanged for the epi This 
specification of a pair of oxen indicated that this form was most 


popular among classes associated with agriculture. R. Thapar has 


commented, "Probably most people, who could afford it, had a yoke of 


oxen for pulling carts and carriages. Those who did not possess 
40, 
the oxen must have paid the equivalent in value”. ~ We have 


already noted above that varna had some relation with the form of 


Marriage. The approved Forms of which Arsha was one, were meant 
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for the upper two varnas whereas vaisyas and sidras who larpely 
constituted the tilling classes were lower varnas. It seems there 
were at least three classes of peasants in Mauryan India. In a 
well researched paper on the definition of and differentiation in 
peasantry of early India, Uma Chakravarti has brought out that 
there were at least three strata amonp contemporary peasantry. At 
the top of the agricultural hierarchy stood the gahapati or rich 
peasant who produced for the market and hired labour, among other 
things and thus exploited others; below this class stood _ the 
peasant who hired no labour and worked mainly with family labour 
and produced mainly for the family; finally at the bottom’ stood 
the class consisting of poor peasantry which had to hire out its 
services to others in order to sustain homie Thus it is 
reasonable to assume that the gahapati class of peasants who were 
rich, as also of the middle class, must have preferred Arsha form 
of marriage exchanging bride for a pair of cattle. Theoretically, 
they belonged to the third varna but their economic resources 
must have raised their respectability to practice an approved 
form of marriage and putting them indirectly on par with the two 
higher varnas. This Further leads us to assume that wives in 


their families must have been withdrawn from work in the fields. 


Megasthenes has also wentioned that Indians married many 
wives. This applied to Brahmanas as well because when they 
returned to family after long years of study, they were permitted 
to marry more than one bride and enjoy life. According to 
R.Thapar, Megasthenes seems to suggest that some of the wives 


were solely concerned with bearing children whilst others 
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assisted their husbands in their work. The latter category would 
apply more to the cultivators than to any other class, since it 
is possible that women worked in the fields, but it is highly 
unlikely that they would be permitted to assist in any other kind 
AZ 
of work, particularly in the towns. Possibly, ploughing was done 
only by men. References to sowing, weeding and transplanting are 
general and were likely to have been performed by both pew She 
has cited the example of Mendaka, a rich peasant whose wife and 
daughter-in-law helped him in his operations; but in managing the 
Slaves and servants rather than working in fields. Thus social 


stratification among the peasant class did affect the role and 


life of a wife in respect of the work she was to do. 


According to R.S.Sharma, polygamy being a characteristic of 
a patriarchal class society, seems to have been prevalent among 
members of the upper varnas. The number of wives that a _ person 
could marry lawfully was fixed with reference to his caste. 
Vasishtha, a pre~Mauryan law-giver permitted three wives to a 

wd al 

Brahmana, two wives to a Kshatriya and one each to a Vaisya anda 
jes 46 
Sudra. Sharma concludes therefrom that polygamy of the upper 


castes was in line with their better economic status whereas the 


monogamy of the lower castes was an index of their unhappy 
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economic lot. Three of fisoka"s wives are known to us by name from 
the sources available. Of them Asandhinfitta enjoyed the rank of 
chief queen and, on her death, Tissarakkha was raised. to this 
status. R. Thapar has identified Karuvaki of the Queen’s Edict, 
inscribed on Allahabad Agokan Pillar, with ete © The 


third wife of Asoka was Padmavati, mother of the crown prince 


Kunala. 


Kautilyan provisions in regard to the supersession of a wife 
clearly establish that polygamy was widespread in the upper 
strata of contemporary society. We read "By paying the dowry, 
the woman’s property (and) in the case of a wife without dowry or 
woman’s property of her own, a compensation for supersession 
equal in amount to that and a suitable maintenance, he may marry 
even a number of ieee Thus the status of a wife could be 
calculated in terms of money or gold which a husband was to spend 
in order to have another wife. There was no restriction on him 
to marry yet another wife after having married twice. Thus 
Maintenance was the only legal assurance or guarantee a wife had 
when she fell out of favour. The provisions could be seen in 
conjunction with Kautilyan permission to a husband whose 
legitimate desire of having a son is not satisfied by his wife. 
As we have quoted these directions in the preceding chapter, 
Phere is no need to repeat but the provisions pertaining to 
supersession of a wife, as quoted above, clearly show that even 
after bearing a son, a wife could be superseded. Her maintenance 


was the only liability laid on the husband. 
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Much earlier to mounting the throne at Pataliputra, Asoka 
had also married perhaps in Gandharva manner, Devi, the daughter 
of a Vidisha merchant. When Asoka became the emperor, she had the 
chance to sit beside him as empress but she preferred to Stay at 
Vidisha. A reason assigned for her remaining behind is that’ she 
was not a legal wife and her social position was inferior to that 

43 
of her husband. It is a fact that most of the inter-varna 
marriages known to us are of hypergamous nature and few would 
fall in hypogamous category. The fact of varna difference always 
worked against the wife. The law-givers so legislated in the 
matter that even hypergamous unions would be discouraged. Not 
only were different ceremonies prescribed for wives belonging to 
different castes, but even the modes of greetings meant. for 
wishing them varied according to their caste. The lower varna 
ee 
wives of a teacher were to be greeted from a’ distance and not by 
touching their feet. Again, there was discrimination in regard to 
property rights allotted to children born of lower varna wives. 
wee 
The law allotted four shares to the brahmana son, three shares to 


, 
the Kshatriya son, two shares to the Vaisya son and one share to 


the Sudra son and this provision comes from Baudhayana and 
50 
Vasishtha, the pre-Mauryan law-givers. Apparently a girl even 


when married into a family of higer varna carried her disability 


and her children suffered from her parental varna status. 


A factor contributing to polygamy among upper class was’ the 
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necessity of a son and if a wife happended to be barren or gave 
birth only to girls, she was likely to be superseded. Kautilya 
attempted to regulate the practice by providing for compensation 
to the superseded ne We have discussed the point elsewhere 


in the thesis, and so, there is no need to go into detailed 


provisions. 


The widespread practice of polygamy among the royal and 
aristocratic eiaesee= is attested by another fact also. Kautilya 
has laid down elaborate instructions in regard to the making of an 
antahpura or exclusive apartments for the ladies. Though often 
equated with harem, the term should correctly be understood as a 
citadel palace situated in the heart (antah) of the town (pura). 
The special apartments for women formed only a part of the 
fortified palace and is denoted by the word avarodha which occurs 
at the end of the chapter. Significantly the Prakrit equivalent 
of the term as used by Asoka in his 7th Pillar Edict, line 27 is 


also the same : 
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“Thus speaks the Beloved of the Gods, the King Piyadassi 
These and many other chief officers are busy with the 
distribution of charity both on my behalf and on that of my 


queens; and in all my harem, in various forms, they 


assist in the recognition of virtuous deeds, here and in all 


wa 


regions." 


The imperial harem was large and perhaps there were identical 
establishments in other cities where members of the royal family 


were posted and lived.With a view to attending properly the needs 


+... of members, a special cadre of officers - known’ as 
: 55. 
ithijhakha-mahamatta was appointed. We may postulate that noble 


and aristocratic families also maintained harems of their own and 
the position of wife in polygamous family set-up differed from the 
monogamous one. In royal families there was a sort of hierarchy 
in which the chief queen stood at the top. However, she may not 
necessarily be the favourite queen. The hlerachical nature of 
wifely status in polygamous family is corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence Be well. In the so called Queen’s Edict we twice come 
' across the phrase, dutiyaye deviye to be translated as second 
queen. Since the phrase figures in an official record and with 
obvious emphasis on second position of Queen Karuvaki in Queenly 
hierarchy, we have no reason to doubt that even below the 
chief-queen the notion of hierarchy did exist. Multiplicity of 
wives must have resulted in mutual jealousy and quarrels among 
them creating an unhappy atmosphere in the family. The woman tn 


polygamous set up became an item of property and a symbol of 
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status. More the wives, higher the status. A factor working in 
favour of polygamy was Asura form of marriage. The bridegroom 
literally purchased the wife. The price so paid has been termed 
sulka by Kautilya. — In all likelihood many a maiden from the 
poor familtes may have been married off in Asura manner to men of 


means. 


We have already mentioned above that women in lower Glasses” 
being engaged in productive activity could not be withdrawn from 
public appearance. But their upper class counterparts in noble 
and royal family had to suffer seclusion. Sakuntala Sastri has 
postulated rigid seclusion on the basis of the term asuryapasya 

po 
‘figuring in the work of pre-Mauryan grammarian uni but this 
could be true only of the royal women, though this cannot be clear 
from the reference bieeid, However, from Kautilya’s specific 
injunction in regard to placing of guard to the women’s quarters 
in the royal palace might have been intended to maintain their 
protection as well as seclusion. The 20th Chapter of the 1st Book 
of the Arthasastra opens with the directions for designing of 
antahpura. We read among them "In a part of the apartments at the 
back (should be) ladies’ rooms, establishments. for maternity and 
sickness and places for trees and sae There were to be 
provisions for medical herbs helpful to midwifery. Sastri has 
cited another reference from Vatsyayana which we give here because 
it clearly clinches the issue. We read "The inmates of the 
antahpura should not be allowed to go out; nor any uteider to 
enter it except those of the approved seca Vatsyayana 


is, no doubt, a much later author than the period of our study but 
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his clear directions seen alongwith those of Kautilya fairly 
Clarify the rigid seclusion of upper class, particularly royal, 
women. Scholars hold different views in dating the dramas of 
Bhasa but one section is inclined to view him as a pre-christian 
dramatist. In one of his plays, Avimaraka we have description of 
antahpura being protected by high aie Possibly seclusion and 
protection both acted as motives behind elaborate provisions 


governing the construction of an antahpura. 


The Becca of upper class women could be postulated from 
other Kautilyan recommendations unconnected with antahpura. While 
discussing the duties of the superintendent of weaving and 
spinning department of state,he makes special provisions for a 
better-class woman fallen on evil days and compelled to work for a 
living. If she could maintain a maid, the maid could fetch the 
yarn from the weaving shop and carry back when the cloth was 
woven. However, if the lady was not in a position to hire the 
services of a maid, she had to do the rounds herself for which the 
Arthasastra prescribes some precautions to maintain the custom of 
her seclusion. To avoid being seen by the public, she was to go 
to the weaving shop in the dim light of the dawn. The official 
who received her work was to use only a lamp to examine the 
workmanship of her product. However, if he looked at her in the 
face or spoke to her about anything other than her work, he 
incurred the fine from forty eight to ninety siedpanne< Thus a 
woman from upper class family, even when engaged in craft for a 
living was to maintain her seclusion and if anybody violated the 


provisions made therefor, the offence invited legal action. This 
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seclusion of women has, therefore, much to do with the notion of 
status. Kauf€ilya clearly recognised the prevalent notion that a 
woman from high family was to remain secluded, whatever be her 
circumstances. On the other hand, low-class women could be placed 
under the supervision of male officers and no special provisions 


were required to be followed in dealing with them. 


The seclusion of upper class wife could be viewed in the 
light of absolute powers which a husband had on her movements. 
Some of the Kautilyan directions may be cited. The wife was 
restricted from moving outside her house. For going out at night, 
the fine was double. In case of conversation in a suspicious 
place, punishment by whipping may be substituted for the fine in 
panas. She was forbidden to go to her neighbour's house also. In 
case a (stranger) gives shelter to another man’s wife, a fine of a 
hundred panas (shall be imposed) except in cases of dtstvese- 
Thus the wife was completely subservient to her husband and had 
hardly any freedom to move out of the four walls of her house 
without his proper permission. However, in all fairness to 
Kautilya it may be mentioned that going to the house of kinsman or 
on the occasion of death, illness, calamity or child-birth was not 
at all forbidden. If the husband prevented her from going in such 
cases he had to pay a fine of twelve panas. The injunction as it 
stands would sound just and fair to those who may take it at its 
face-value. One simply wonders who will bring the husband to book 
if he prevents his wife from going out in accordance with the 
norms seen above. It was much easier for a husband to hold his 


wife guilty and discipline her in a patriarchal family set-up than 


TS 


for a wife to complain against her husband on whom she was fully 


dependent. 


Kautilya was greatly concerned with the safety of king's 
person and life. One of the quarters he expected a threat’ from 
was the queen. The relevant passage read, "A king protects’ the 
kingdom (only) when (he is himself) protected from persons near - 
him and from enemies, first from his wives and es He also 
enumerated several instances of queens who poisoned or otherwise 
abetted the murder of the eae ae is easily tempted to connect 
the reference with the theory which the Greeks had to account for 
the custom of “Suttee’ in contemporary society. The theory was 
that the custom was designed to dissuade wives from poisoning 
.their husbands. A full discussion of the custom and the Greek 
explanation in respect thereof we have done in one of the 
Following chapters. lIlere we would concern ourselves with the 
serious threat to king's life from the queen as contemplated by 


Kautilya. This much is certain that Magadhan history of pre- 


Mauryan period knows of many a son who happened to be over- 
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ambitious and conspired against their fathers to seize throne 
many a tim& succeeding in imprisoning or assassinating him. It 
is not altogether impossible that in some exceptional case a 
queen may have conspired with some male relative in power 
struggle. A jealous wife despising husband’s passion for any of 
the co-wives could also contemplate getting rid of the husband 
and the co-wife. But subordination of women was so complete and 
widowhood was such a miserable status that killing of husband 
would hardly have been considered by a wife, whether’ she 


happended to be a queen or common wife. 


It has been argued that liberty cannot be the. sole 
consideration to judge the status of early Indian woman. What 
counts much more is the honour and prestige that was given to 
women by Kautilya. In other words, if he curtailed the freedom 
of women, he also met all their legitimate claims and offered 
them an honourable position in society. It is further asserted 
that Kautilya allowed remarriage, Wiyoga and divorce which were 
all legitimate options in difficult ccedimtacke It is 
little realised that no amount of concession can be substitute 
for freedom or will of the individual. Secondly, neither of the 
options, mentioned above, were favourably viewed in upper strata 
of society. Thirdly, even these options were governed by 
numerous conditions. Finally the concept of honour and prestige 
in respect of woman was closely tied to her husband’s status who 
had absolute authority over her. Much of this honour, esteem and 
regard remained only on paper, the woman continuing to lead her 


helpless and dependent life. As a matter of fact, Brahmanism of 
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even succeeding centuries developed the concept of Siva and 
Sakti, the male-female principle, as an ideal for cosmic ha cacus 
rather than professing social equality. Even the very term used 
for husband and wife, Bharta and Bharya respectively emphasise 
the dependent status of wife on husband. There is no dearth of 
verses in the Mahabharata which frankly contemplate a wife with 
unswerving devotion, perfect obedience and uncomplaining 
submergence of her will into the will of her huband. The epics, 
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of course,set such an ideal for every wife. 


/ 


Kautilya is alone among early authors who granted the wife 
right to divorce her husband. The relevant provision runs, "A 
husband who has become degraded or gone to a foreign land or has 
committeed an offence against the king or fai Raneeeons to her 
life or has become an outcaste or even an impotent may be 


68 
abandoned. No doubt, even the putting of such provisions on paper 


indicates Kautilya's liberal attitude in comparison with his 
Dharmasastra counterparts. However, a closer scrutiny of the 
passage would reveal that he was not as liberal as one may 
believe from the provision. In the first place, a husband. 
becoming degraded or losing caste would merely result in 
dissolution of marriage which should not be confused with 
divorce. Likewise, his committing an offence against the state 
invited severe penalty, of which loss of wife is merely a 
component and this hardly constitutes a special right granted to 
wife. As regards his being a danger to her life or being 
impotent, the wife would not find it easy to prove either unless 


she has solid support from her parent's side. Impotency being a 
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Stigma, a husband would never allow such a charge being even 
aired, let alone tried on it. Finally, it is highly significant 
that Kautilya has not granted this right to all the wives. He did 
not permit iveues where the couple concerned was married by any 
one of the approved forms of oud eoareneeis this means that 
it! was possible when the marriage had taken place in any of the 
unapproved forms. We have already seen approved forms of marriage 
were mostly followed by the upper varnas which means a wife from 
those sections of society was not legally entitled to exercise 
the right. Thus even a limited right granted by ae single 


authority was not available to women in general. 


Finally ue come to property rights available to woman as a 
wife. The technical term used in contemporary works is Stridhana 
and has been very well discussed by the law-givers as well as 
Kautilya. The Dharmasutra authors refer to Sseidwents and presents 


received from the relatives by a woman as constituting her 


qo 
separate property. In the Arthasastra we have three items 
mentioned : (a) cash (upto two thousand ‘Karshapanas) (b) land 


Td 
assigned (vrtti) for her subsistence, and (c) ornaments. However, 


the wife may have been free to hold and enjoy her Stridhana but 
was not free to dispose of it. Kautilya permits husband to use 
woman's property for taking steps against) robbers, diseases, 


famine (and other) dangers and for religious 
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acts or for the couple (to use it) jointly when they have 
begotten & son and a sluice Somewhat identical right is 
granted to a wife to maintain her sons and daughtermpin-law or if 
no provision had been made when the husband was away on a 
journey. It is also laid down that if the husband used Stridhana 
for more than three years, the wife had every right to question 
him when their marriage fell in the category of any of the 
approved terms. However, one wonders given the dependent status 
of wife, she was hardly in a position to exercise the right. It 
is well nigh inconceivable that she would bring a case against 
her husband if he did not adhere to any of the provisions 
governing the use and disposal of Stridhana. In case of marriage 
by Gandharva and Asura method, the husband could not use the 
Stridhana even with the consent of his wife. What is more, he was 
required to return the property with interest. All this seems 
hollow when we see the provision as contradicting the form of 
marriage itself in later case. Basically, a wife by Asura method 


was literally purchased, and how far she could assert herself in 


respect of her property one can easily imagine. 


; ‘ 

The so called Queen’s Edict incised on the Kausambi Asokan 
Pillar now located at Allahabad is the only inscription which 
does not refer to separate property of woman, and yet, one could 


read the concept indirectly into it. 
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Translation : On the order of the Baieved of the Gods, the 
officers everywhere are to be instructed that whatever may be 
the gift of the second queen, whether a mango-grove, a 
monastery, an institution for dispensing charity or any other 


donation, it is to be counted to the credit of that queen.. 


the second queen, the mother of ‘livala, Karuvaki. 


The insistence on the part of Queen Karuvaki for clear and 
official order from the emperor to his officers that donations of 
any kind by her be recorded in her name shows she owned vast 


property of movable and immovable nature that constituted her 


Stridhana and from which she made the gifts. However, the 
record is not explicit in the matter. It is not easy to 
ascertain whether she alone managed her property or not. But on 


this analogy some wives of noble families owning their property 


could be postulated. We have very many Buddhist and Jaina 


St 


inscriptions of post-Mauryan period in which queens and wives of 
gahapatig¢ figure as donors by name. It is possible that even in 
the period of our study, wives of upper class society held enough 


cash and ornaments as part of their Stridhana. 


Turning now to Buddhist society, our problem is that of 
source material. There is no Buddhist or Jaina counterpart of 
the Brahmanical Bharndsastea in which the woman figures, an 
independent category and which lays down the norms of conduct for 
her. In canonical literature we do have idealised relationship 
between a husband and wife. We are told at one place, “In five 
ways should a wife be ministered to by her husband; by respect, 
by courtesy, by faithfulness, by handing over authority to her 
and by providing her ie Again, in the Anguttara we 
have a reference that as fire by the Brahmanas, so a wife by 
husband was always esteemed in the household. This might show 
that the Buddhist society offered very high place to woman as 
wife. But there is other side to the picture and the text 
contradicts itself. To cite just one example, the same text 
enjoins elsewhere, "a husband alone in house commands authority, 
but if a wife be in possession of the five powers i.e. those of 
beauty, wealth, kin, sons and virtues, then she also may 
et One wonders why there are no identical requirements 
for the husband to command. Again, it is also significant that 
though the son is not essential to salvation in Buddhism, he does 
have a central place among the requirements entitling a wife to 


command in the house. Yet another requirement is virtues which 


have been left undefined but in all likelihood the term stands 
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for obedience, submissiveness, chastity, self-sacrifice and the 
like, as in case of an ideal wife in Brahmanical scheme. As 


regards independence, a woman in Buddhist society was not free to 


join the order on her own. — Permission of her parents was 
TF 
essential or that of her husband as the case may be.” In fact, 


the description of an ideal wife in Pali canon could be called 
merely a duplication of her brahmanical counterpart "She should 
not take food before her mother-in-law, father-in-law and husband 
had taken; she ought to serve them first and when she was sure 
that they had enough of it, then only she should eat. In the 
presence of her in-laws, wife should remain standing. She should 
not go to bed before her father-in-law, mother-in-law and her 


husband; she should perform all the duties which she owed them, 
78 
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and then she might herself lie down to sleep."”° Thus she is 
expected to minister to the needs and commands of her in-laws and 
husband all the while,cultivating the virtues of self-abnegation 
and self-sacrifice. Her sole concern should be the comfort and 


joy of her in-laws. 


Whereas Buddhist canon represented the elite view, we get a 
glimpse of the popular culture in the Jatakas. However, since 
they have come down to us having been edited by the Buddhist 
monks, they offer a Buddhist world-view. Uma Chakravarti has 
done a critical and perceptive study of these texts. Her 
comments are well worth quoting, "Narratives relating to women in 
the Jatakas provide a valuable insight into the points of 
intersection between popular culture and culture of the higher 


classes as also of their divergence. A valid point of departure 
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‘a reading the Jataka stories foregrounding women could be the 
relationship between the normative and the narrative literature : 
one details the code of conduct of women and other draws our 
attention to the extent of subversion of such rules by the 
everyday acts of resistance they display through their conduct. 
The narratives represent them as being prone to ‘lazing’ about or 
‘gadding’ about being slovenly in their household’ work, 
dissipating the store won by the hard work of the husband in the 
field, Cage when they are not being downright 
adulterous." This is in clear contrast with the ideal picture of 
a wife we have described above. This is not to say that the 
canonical literature represents the ideal in contrast with the 
Jatakas which represent the real. On the contrary, it appears 
that this popular genre of literature seized at some stage by the 
Buddhist ideologues and edited with necessary Buddhist slant 
stressing the fact that the sexuality of women was not easy to 
control. Thus there is marginal difference between’ the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist attitudes to vonert The former 
emphasizes the need to control wifely conduct by prescribing norms 
of behaviour for her whereas the latter highlights the evils that 


result when there are no restrictions on women’s freedom. 


The status and rights of a wife in Jaina society may not 
have been much different from her Buddhist counterpart. Being 
part of the patriarchal set-up, the Jainas accorded a high status 


to father in the family and all other members had to pay their 
80 
respects to him. ~ Though birth of a son was not that important 
hy 
for a Jaina wife as in case of one , Orthodox Brahmanical family, 


x 
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yet a wife without children was considered duis Badda who 
offered prayers to deities, promised to offer wealth to repair 
their old shrines, provided a son or a daughter was born to 
ce Seribadda who used to give birth to still-born children, 
was told by an astrologer to cook rice-pudding with the blood of 
still-born child, and offer it to the right type of monk, so that 
her children might cues It is curious to note that a Jaina 
wife is being advised to cook in blood a rice-pudding and offer 
{t to a "right" monk for getting a child that will survive. It 
shows on the one hand utter’ necessity of a child, perhaps for 
purposes of property inheritance, and on the other, that the 
cardinal principle fabsolute non-violence was of no account when 
the worldly concerns made their demand. Here the position of a 
Jaina wife appears hardly different from a Brahmanical or 
Buddhist wife. Again, the strong belief in superstition reminds 


us of Asokan remark about women in general, discussed already in 


one of the preceding chapters. 


Our analysis of the data from Kautilya’s Arthasastra and 
classical accounts as also from the scanty references in Buddhist 
and Jaina literature shows that, with marginal differences here 
and there ,a wife in Mauryan India was under absolute authority of 
ther husband and in-laws. She did have her exclusive property 
known as Stridhana but was not independent in its management and 
disposal. She was expected to be obedient, submissive, 
self-sacrificing and self-restrained in her behaviour. Being 


mother of sons was a matter not only of pride but necessity even 


in heterodox sections of society. Control of her sexuality and 


gs 


fertility is stressed in normative as well as narrative 


literature. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WOMAN : THE MOTHER 


Women in India have been held in high regard, at least 
theoretically. But of all the roles of women, be it daughter, 
wife, sister or widow, the role of mother has been held in the 
highest regard. In Brahmanical tradition sons were essential to 
salvation and the woman as mother naturally occupied a place of 
high honour. As a mother, the creator and sustainer of life on 
earth, women have some special regard in other civilizations as 
well. It is note worthy that among the earliest deities 
worshipped by even pre-historic people was mother-goddess. In 
India pre-Harappan as well as Harappan remains also speak of this 
cult. From Vedic period onwards the role of mother was developed 

into some sort of ideology. This apotheosis of mother reached, 
perhaps, a greater height in India than anywhere else. "The son 
could never abandon his mother, even if she was boycotted 
socially and religiously. He was to respect her more than the 
{ather."" The Greater Epic which reflects in general the 
Brahmanical ideology elevates the mother as higher among the 


teachers 


Dao ry eet WI cA 


pie, a 
ines; pe 1 
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This is also reflected in the Satapatha Brahmana which states 


that women have been held as the best perceptors for children.* 


It was believed that a mother who holds the child in her 
womb and nurtures him with extreme loving care, naturally had the 
greatest claim on the son’s devotion. Again the Mahabharata 
eahancss the mother’s position in another context. It has been 


stated that 


aay 44 aa Lahey ty aly as Bcf | 
Peetas St, ae wee op ee DD ponents, 1 2 
wy Yer opr aq WAT laycay yy 4 


This can be translated as -" when a mother is no more, a man 
grows old, sorrowful and the world is rendered empty for him. 
‘Thus aoman in her role as mother has been conceived in the most 
opanoapebie terms. 

A. S. Altekar has further drawn our attention to the fact 
that early Indian history does not know of any matricides, though 
there are plenty of patricides.> In this connection he has cited 
an interesting seedete about Ajatasatru who wanted to kill his 
father by starvation. But he discovered that he was not 
succeeding because his step-mother was secretly carrying him 
nourishment by smearing honey on herself. Enraged, he decided to 
kill her. But his ministers remonstrated and said ‘Bad kings, 


18,000 in number, have killed their fathers: but we have yet not 
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heard of any, who has killed his mother.’ 


Upon this, we are 
as . 6 

told, Ajatasatru gave up his plan. In any case, one must bear 

in mind that fathers were killed mostly because the sons wanted 


to snatch political power from them. Whereas, by killing a 


mother he had hardly anything to gain. 


Even a fallen mother was worthy of respect according to 
early Dharmasutra writers. It has been stated that a mother does 
very many acts for the son; therefore, he must constantly serve 
her though she may be fallen.’ Most of the references cited 
above belong to the pre-Mauryan period but we feel that this 
attitude emphasising on respect for women as mother which they 
reflect, must have continued into Mauryan Brahamanical society. 
We have no reason to postulate a sudden shift or break for our 
period, more so when we have no DiS aetna work definitely 


dated to the period of our study. 


This will further be established by our study of Mattrvan 
sources, which clearly shows that not much had changed as far as 
the status of woman in the role of mother was concerned. In 
Cee seheme of Dhamma as publicised in his numerous records the 
mother does have some place but only in association with father, 
both together being the parents for whom Soke recommends 


obedience and service from children. The relevant portion has 


been cited below from Rock Edict III (Girnar Version) 


on 


NE SCR TY Toate ol cm 


ae Ty ea Tey Sitar sa 
ae step SIDS MIgT | 


The Sanskrit version and English translation as rendered by 


R. G. Basak are as below : 


| a Waites SET Sr: MMyaapsy 
an —y teak Rg 


“(They should preach) ‘that obedience to father and mother is 


an excellent thing; that liberality (charity) to friends, 


acquaintances and relatives and to Brahmans and Sramanas is 
an excellent thing; that abstention from slaughter of living 


creatures (for sacrifice) is also an excellent thing’".” 


With natural linguistic variations in spelling the phrase 
figures in other records as well, when Asoka described his idea 
of Dhamma. '° Interestingly and, perhaps, intriguingly, the 
phrase is missing from the description of Dhamma as given in Rock 


Edict IX where only four ideals constitute the Dhamma viz., (1) 
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right treatment towards slaves and servants (2) reverence towards 
< 
teachers (3) restraint (from injury} to living creatures and (4) 


: . - a4 
charity towards (Buddhist) ascetics and Brahmanas. 


Likewise the phrase is missing from the Pillar edicts, 


except in no. VII, .° F ee available only in the Delhi 
Topra Version, One is kept guessing as to why this must have 
happened. The edicts have been authored by Asoka himself in 
first person singular and his ideals of Dhamma - as described 
above — figure fairly consistently whenever he has occasion to 
describe them. In any case, there does not appear to be any 


deliberate design behind the omission though it would be 


simplistic to treat it as a case of oversight or slip of memory. 


From the above illustrations it is also clear that obedience 
of mother and father as an item of dcokan Dhamma does not 
indicate any special status for woman as mother or idealization 
of motherhood as conceived by Brahmanical authors. Asoks was 
interested in harmonious and happy family life, the family being 
a unit of society, and as part of his effort to ensure this, 


obedience of children to their parents was basic requirement. He 


t 
was not echoing Dharmasastra regard for mother as such. 


Before we move further it is noteworthy from the passage 
cited above, that the word used for family relatives is yardter 
(Girnar Version). '” Its Sanskrit equivalent ast te has been 
taken to stand for a paternal relation or a kinsman in general. 


It seems beyond doubt that the parent’s paternal relatives only 


ps 


constituted the family, which is quite in tune with’ the 
patriarchal character of the society. Under the circumstances if 
a woman was able to exercise any authority over children in her 
capacity as mother it must have been generally through her 
husband or the seniormost in her in-laws family as per the rule 


of Patria Potestas. 


In Rock Edict IX Asoka has made some very interesting 
remarks about women in general referring to their superstitious 


nature. The passage runs as follows in its Girnar Version : 


to 


pela Sash ee ac ee 


The English translation of which has been rendered as below : 
“People observe diverse (high and low) ceremonies or 
cermon ial rites. In illness, at marriage of sons and 
marriage of daughters, birth of children and departure for 


; 14 
journey. 


We have already indicated in the previous chapter that the 
word Up STA RY should be understood as birth of sons rather than 
children as such, and this would demonstrate that the importance 
of motherhood was with reference to sons as progeny rather than 


sons and daughters. If a couple happened to have daughters only, 
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the son of a daughter acquired special status for them. However, 
what is further and overwhelmingly important for us is the next 


sentence in the passage which runs as follows : 


eS Oe Le Q 
Ve cL AER rod i a afyep 


oe 


Wa ey Asay Ser toma 


Tt is noteworthy that the ‘mahidayo’ of Girnar Version has been 
; 3 OX es) . 7 pee oe , a ae 

rendered as ‘3lqd TT OU in Kalsi text and <{ jada “steer in 

the Mansehra version. Significantly, even R. G. Basak has also 


adopted Kalsi version for Sanskrit translation : 


ey" he LEV xara \OO]~ Gye Cutess. 25). SHT) 


ak “YU aghier AT toe OTH as se 
ier apa tay a | < 


\ 


His English translation appropriately is : 
“In such matters, the mothers and (other) women (capable of 
bearing children) perform many and manifold ceremonies which 


16 
are petty (trivial) and useless (worthless)". 
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No doubt in place of Mahila the Dhauli text gives ithi and 
Shahbazgurhi stri which all stand for woman only, but the use of 
ainbika-janya and balika-janika shows that woman was basically 
conceived in her role as mother only. Alternatively, one could 
also say that this interpretation could apply to only those areas 
where these two texts have been discovered. In any case, it 
reveals that in Mauryan India one of the words standing for a 


woman actually stood for mother rather than any woman. 


It appears that the very identity of woman could be 
establshed through reference to her motherly status only, and 
that, too, mother of a son. This is very well attested and 
verified by another Asokan record which clearly shows the 
secondary position of woman and the fact that, no matter, how 
much she may be venerated and idolised in theory, her position as 
compo.red to a man, be it son or husband, was always secondary. 
The record we have in mind is the Queen’s (Allahbad) Pillar Edict 


which states that : 


QS 


Svat cere Uy Ww Mey ayy Ste a 
34 HGH) ch \ Sin Sh 1ePTE 
aw ay a Tile swhahy 
cer A8DR mii oS 
a 3 Nat 3 a Daria 


Ny smapaitts _ 6 


Aen 4 
sap yaRa, UTP Hat WET. 
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The Sanskrit version of which runs as : 


sleet AE tut Soe. SE =) 
eyyety \Gayeay att Ty) eqs =f 


a 
<= 


a 


wT Pet sees OVE 
Rohan Pai ser anyatay ; 

eV MAY. Ayo MT eqy VPLS 

Wi Srey Pssbeur- oe FOFP 
Qa M7: rat nk, wey’ Tori {7 

Cc Say) OV ye are (004 (og Dya)syar. 


Sete Nn ae 
tone ghee lle AQT: ml paypenyye (18 


This has been translated in English as 


‘According to the words (or command) of (the King) the 
Beloved of Gods, the Mahamatras (High state functionaries) 


are to be addressed :- "Whatever the gift has been given here 


(in my empire) by my Second Queen, whether it be a 


e 
mango-orchard, or a gardn (or a grove) or an alms house, or 


anything else that is counted (as her gift) that is hers" 


All these are thus to be reckoned (or known) as being given 


by Karuvaki, the Second Queen, mother of fivsbeo? 


The above translation makes the secondary position of women 


amply clear. The term ‘my second queen’ already makes her 


identity clear and it is further clarified by the use of her name 


in the last sentence. Yet, she has been referred to as the 

= aw , 

‘mother of Tivara’ showing hae woman was above all, looked upon 
3 
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as a mother. Her peers was established b. her being the 
rd 
mother of Prince Tivara and not as an individual or even as a 
wife. It is also quite possible that the queen herself eck 
pride in the fact of being mother of a prince and so desired to 
be mentioned as Tivara-matu. This would further indicate that 
women themselves, howsoever highly placed and privileged, were 
indoctrinated in the ideology of motherhood, with reference to 
having a son. We do not know if Karuvaki had a daughter also but 


one 


even if she had, she might not have identified herself with 


reference to her. 


The secondary position of women is further established 
1 Ses 
through the statements in the Arthasastra. We have described 
elsewhere in detail the eight forms of marriage as given by 
: . 20 
Kautilya and so prevalent jn, Mauryan period. Of these, the 
Were Regandecl as farful bd Me Rat four 

first hour were regarded as unlawful. In lawful marriages the 
father had the right to vive his daughter in marrid€e, or her 


» 
brother by father’s consent, or the maternal uncle, or the 


maternal grand father, the Sakulyva and the relations in the 


maternal line; or the mother in default of all these provided she 
be of sound understanding; otherwise the kinsman of her father 


s 


would give the daughter in marriage. 


This clearly brings out the inferior position of the¥mother. 
Usually, the father or the brother were to give the girl in 
marriage and in their absence any maternal male relative and only 
then, in their absence, was the mother allowed to give the 


daughter in marriage with some stipulation. Thus in Kautilyan 
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scheme, as described above, the mother had the sixth position 
which was available to her only when the earlier five male 
members of nee family were not available. Very rarely was it to 
happen that a mother would get a chance to give her daughter in 
marriage. Normally, the privilege was reserved for male members 


‘whether on her husband’s or parents’ side. 


The main reason for erie lowermost position in hierarchy 
seems to be the fact that in marriage the father or the guardian 
was styled as the giver of the bride. He had to perform certain 
religious duties which the mother being female was considered 
least competent to perform. Perhaps, another reason could have 
been the fact that a marriage affected the social position of the 
family. Hence the male relations of a girl were considred better 
qualified than the mother to provide a suitable match for her. 


Yet another cause for her inferior position could have been her 


emotional] and financial dependence on man, due to lack of 
education and due to her early marriage which was the order of 
the day in that period, barring a few exceptions. The varna 


system also affected her position as in many early works she has 
eo © 6 ~s a 
been equaled with the sudras. According to Sankhayana Grihyasutra 
it was not permissible to recite the Veda in the neighbourhood of 
t_ 22 
a sudra or a woman that had her courses. According to 
e 
Apastamba the sudra and woman could have access to at least one 
kind of knowledge, which was a supplement of the Atharvaveda, 
= 23 
generally regarded as a non-Aryan work. In any case, the over 


whelming authority enjoyed by the male relations in the matter of 


offering a girl in marriage in comparison with her mother is 
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perfectly in tune with the patriarchal ideals of contemporary 


society. 


Due to the prevalence of polygamy, intercaste marriage was 
common among people especially among nobles. “* But marriage 
between the members of the same caste was preferred. Due to 
intercaste marriages, property rights of mixed caste children 


were defined separately. These rules once more throw light on 


the status of mothers. 


It was prescribed that if a mother was a Brahmana, her son 
was to receive four shares of the property whereas if the mother 
was a Kshtriva, then her son was to receive three shares, while 
the son of a Vaisya mother should recieve two shares and the son 
ofa agapa mother should receive one share only.7° This was the 
rule laid down by Kautilya and must have been followed during the 
Mauryan period. The above rules show that the property rights 


were according to the varna of the mother. 


At all times, partiality was shown to wife of the same caste 
as that of her husband, because in a patriarchal family, only a 
legitimate son could perform the last rites for we ancestors, 
In this context Kautilya states that "A (son) begotten by oneself 
on a duly married wife is the legitimate son."*° From the above 
rule it can be inferred that if a mother and father were of same 
caste, she held a higher position in society. This inequality of 


treatment must have considerably affected the peace and harmony 


of the family life and adversely affected the relationship 
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between husband and wife. This must have been the reason for the 
¢ 
: 27 ‘ ‘ 
custom of supersession; where wives were superseded on flimsy 


grounds. 


As far as the property rights of a mother herself were 
concerned, they were quite limited and allowed only under special 
circumstances. Kautilya has laid down the rule that a mother 
_inherits the property if her son dies without leaving an issue.7° 
Furthermore, if at the time of partition the children were minor, 


then the property should be deposited with the mother. 


Kautilya, has also laid down different rules for inheritance 
of property for mother in the marriage of her daughter. He has 
stated that, in the first four forms of marriage, only the father 
had the right to receive the bride-price. But in the last four 
forms of marriage, both the father and the mother of the bride 
had equal right to receive bride-price, or either one of them if 


29 
the other was deceased. 


The above statement clearly establishes the fact that the 
status of mother in higher sections of society was much more 
limited than that in lower sections of society, because the first 
four forms of marriage were approved forms of marriage and were 
prevalent in the upper class while the last four forms of 
Marriage were prevalent among lower orders of society only. So 
it can be fairly well assumed that mothers were equal to the 
fathers in this wes pact. in the lower classes but not in the 


upper class. 
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For heterodox faiths we do not have as many references 
to woman’s role as mother as for Brahmanical society. In all 
likelihood, they must have shared a lot in common with the latter 
since their social structure was based on patriarchal power. 
Brahmanism sanctified motherhood by allocating religious 
symbolism to women who were procreators of sons. Buddhism on the 


other hand, tended to view motherhood as secular rather than 


sacred and as outside the religious realm. Mothers represented 
the Qs 
Hop ROG enhats SMA ESRers and perpetual givers of life in pain, 
: ‘ 30 
almost as if it were a natural law for women to suffer. Son 


was not required for salvation in Buddhism and to that extent the 
position of mother in Buddhist society and for that matter in 
Jaina society differed from her Brahmanical counterpart. Perhaps 
a childless woman was. not regarded as inauspicious in heterodox 
society as in an orthodox one. Likewise a mother from the 
heterodox society having only female progeny may not have felt as 
insecure as her Brahmanical counterpart, who could be superseded 
by another wife if she failed to deliver a son, Thus, the woman 
in her role as mother was better off in the Buddhist and Jaina 
societies than in Brahmanical where marriage was the only 
Samsakara available for her husband and continuing family line of 


her in-laws. 


The view of Diana Paul in the matter, though based on 
Mahayana Buddhist texts of post-Maurvan period, are well-worth 
quoting because Mahayana Buddhism must have inherited much from 


of the Mauryan percocd 
Budd Sra She says, "when women are denied full 
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participation go: Pele Ous beings in Mahayana Buddhist texts, it 
is most often due to the fact that women’s prevailing involvement 
with reproduction and ae epeeheod as dictated by society does not 
allow them the freedom to renounce familial responsibilities in 
the name of religion. Motherhood is secular and most women are 
required to be mothers for society’s purposes. Portraits of 
influential female religious characters in Mahayana texts thus 
are inevitably of nuns, or young unmarried women:/6ii of whom are 


freed from the responsibilities and burden of motherhood , while 


eae , ae 31 
simultaneously defying society’s norms." 


The views expressed above could be broadly taken as true for 
our period as well. Thus women in Buddhism had secular status as 
mothers, mainly catering to the social need of procreating 
children rather than fulfilling any religious obligation by doing 
SO. However, motherhood with reference to sons might have been 
considered superior to that with reference to daughter, the basic 
pattern of Buddhist society also being patriarchal. We have 
already discussed the example of Karuvaki who prided herself on 
being the mother of prince Tivara, in addition to being the 


et 
second Queen of emperor Asoka. 


Another example of a devout Buddhist mother from Mauryan 
India we have is that of Devi or Vidisamahadevi, the beloved of 
the emperor Asoka She came from a mercantile family and Ago 
fell in love with her while ruling as viceroy from Ujjain. The 
Buddhist lore would have us believe that she was Sakyani or 


| ee mm = tL 
Sakyakumari but this forced Sakyan connection has been 
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: : ; 32 
convincingly refuted by Romila Thapar. However, she accepts 


e 
the authenticity of the event in Asoka’s life. 


Interestingly, there is no reference of a marriage between 
the two in the Dipavamsa and ,if the marriage occured at all, it 
must have been of Gandharva type. She bore him two children but 
neither played any role in the political history of the Mauryas. 
it is significant that neither Devi. went with ree to 


Pataliputra nor Mahinda, her son, aspired for inheriting his 


share of sovereignity from his father. Behind this voluntary 
the the 
withdrawal of both mother and) -2on seems the factor of social 
t 
status and the nature of marriage. The liason of Asoka with Devi 


may not have acquired the kind of legitimacy one acquires from 
approved forms of marriage. Secondly, DevI being a daughter of 
mercantile family may have been considered of lower social status 
in the varna hierarchical order in vogue at Pataliputra imperial 
household. Thus, inspite of Aeoies as well as Devi being 
converted to Buddhism the varna status of woman in her role as 


wife and mother ‘did matter for the purposes of inheritance for 


her son. 
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CHAPTER - V 


THE Widow 


The cruelest of calamities that comes in the life of an 
Indian woman from any orthodox Hindu family is the loss of her 
husband. Inhuman custom of “Suttee' requiring her to accompany 
her lord in the funeral pyre has almost died down, but her life 
on becoming widow is little more than living death. The data to 
ascertain the condition of widow, in the period of our study, is 
awfully inadequate and we have been constrained to supplement it: 
as well as corroborate from the Dharmasutra and the Buddhist 
canon. But we have mainly drawn upon Kautilya and the classical 
notices to bring out the reality of contemporary widow. 

It is now well established that in remote past the customs 
of “Suttee' was not: peculiar only to India but was prevalent and 
practised by many societies in Europe, Central and Western Asia 
and the Far ee A keen controversy raged round the question of 
Vedic sanction behind it which has been read into a single line 
ina Rigvedic verse. Those who disbelieve in Vedic basis of this 
horrible custom read : 

Arohant.u. Yonim agre meaning “Let them (mothers) go up in the 
dwelling ees 

But their opponents point and that the correct: ending word is 
agneh and not agre and derive the meaning. “Let them (mothers) go 
up to the place of fire“. Thus mere substitution of one word 
makes all the difference in the meaning. It is difficult to 
decide either way but utter absence of references to this cruel 


custom in the rest of Vedic, Post-Vedic and Buddhist literature 
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uptil the Gupta period indicates that even if it was prevalent, 
the number of peoples practising it was negligible. The early 
Dharmastttras of pre-~Mauryan period and the Smriti of Manu of 
post-Mauryan cent:uries hardly ever refer to it. 

That it did exist in a small warrior section of society of 
the north-west is fairly authenticated from a solitary classical 
reference of fourth century B.C. dated to the period of emperor 
Chandragupta Maurya. An eye-witness account of the horrible event: 
runs as below : 

“When Eumenes was interring the slain with splendid 
obsequies, a marvellous thing occurred, of a nature quite 
contrary to what is customary among tthe Greeks. For Keteus, the 
commander of those who had come. from India, was killed in the 
battle when fighting gloriously, and he left two wives who had 
accompanied him in the expedition, one lately married, while the 
other had been for a few years his helpmate, but both of them 
devotedly attached to him. For although by the law only one was 
to be burned with the husband, yet at the funeral of Keteus each 
of hi wives strove for the honour of dying with him, as if this 
were the noblest crown of virtue. When the matter was brought to 
the generals for decision, the younger wife represented that the 
other was pregnant and could not therefore take advantage of the 
law. The elder pleaded that as she was before the other in years, 
she should be preferred before her in honour and respect’ should 


be accorded to the elder than to the younger. The generals’ being 


informed by the midwives that the elder was with chiid, decided 
in favour of the younger; whereupon the one who lost her. cause 


went away weeping and wailing, rent the veil from her head, and 


eZ 


tore her hair as if some terrible news bad been told to her. The 
other, overjoyed at her victory, set forth for the funeral pile, 
crowned with mitres by the women of her house, and _ richly 
attired, as if she were going to some marriage festival, escorted 
by her kindred setting forth in songs the praises of her virtues. 
When she came near to the pyre she stripped off her ornaments and 
distributed them to her servants and friends, bequeathing them, 
so to speak, as tokens of remembrance to those she loved. Her 
ornaments consisted of a multitude of finger-rings, set. with 
precious stiones of diverse colours; upon her head there was no 
small number of little golden stars, between which were placed 
sparkling stones of all sorts, about her neck she wore many rows 
of jewels, some small, others large, and increasing in size 
gradually as they were on the string. At: length she took farewell 
of her domestics, and was assisted by her brother to mount’ the 
pyre, and, to the great admiration of the people, who ran 
together to see the spectacle, she made her exit from life in 
heroic style. For the whole army under arms marched thrice round 
the pile before fire was set to it, and the victim, having 
meanwhile laid herself by her husband' side, scorned to demean 
herself by uttering shrieks, even when the flames were raging 
around her - a sight which affected the onlookers variously. Some 
were filled with pity, others were profuse in their praises, 
while there were not wanting Greeks who condemned the 
institution as barbarous and inhuman". 

The eetepenee though solitary from the centuries and sources 


before €hrist, is enough to establish that the custom had 


£15 


acquired a strong social and religious sanction in a section of the warrior 
community. It could be taken to be a custom peculiar to a particular 
tribe of north-western India. tt would be too much to assume on its basis 
that the whole warrior community, covered by theoretical category Kshatriya, 


believed in it and followed it. 


Secondly, the eagerness with which both the wives of the fallen 


hero wanted to seize the occasion for committing 'Suttee' shows its hold 


on the women of that tribe or section of the society. 


No corroborative references from other contemporary Indian Sources 
are available, nor do we know the caste or community to which the Indian 
general belonged. It is possible that the event ts an isolated one and 
does not reflect a practice invariably observed by all women of that tribe 
or community. In any case, the enthusiasm and admiration that the lady 
embracing death evoked and the impatience with which both wives insisted 
for the honour indicates social sanction behind the practice. In 


all likelihood, the custom had its currency in the 
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aristocratic section of the class which in course of time was 
built into an ideology that glorified the woman who willingly 
¢€ 
accompanied her husband to heaven. The male members of the 
heroine’s family and community had material interest in her 
self-sacrifice. We have already read above that she distributed 
valuables among them while proceeding to the pyre. The account 
shows that she had plenty of Stridhana from which she distributed 
Many precious mementoes for those of her relatives who came to 
witness her act of supreme self-sacrifice. Before being 
enveloped by the flames, she was offered a singular honour 
especially reserved for women like her i.e. circumambulation of 
the funeral pyre by the army three times. Within moments she 
became a heroine from being an ordinary housewife. Though the 
account does not say so, she must have become a cult figure 
thereafter, adding to the glory and prestige of the family she had 


been married into as also of the one she had been born in. 


The Greeks had also a theory to account for the custom. 
From Diodorus we learn that the practice of early marriage 
sometimes resulted in a _ situation when wives, on becoming 
matured, started hating their husbands and even poisoned them to 
get rid of them in order to marry a man of their choice. With a 
“view to checking this nefarious tendency on the part of 
unfaithful wives, a law was laid down ordaining wives that a 
wife, unless she were pregnant or had already borne children was 
to immolate herself with her deceased husband. If she did not 
comply with the law, she was to remain a widow the rest of her 


life and debarred from all rituals and solemnities.* The 
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explanation is naive, to Say the least. That the Indian woman of 
mid-first millennium B.C. could marry a man of her choice after 
killing her husband seems unbelievable. The Greeks appear to 
have either invented the theory or might have based their 
explanation on some stray incident which occurred in some society 
unknown to us. More plausible origin has been sugested by R. 
Thapar with the custom of bride-price which was prevalent in some 
societies. In her view, the notion of bride-price can suggest in 
"some situations the purchase of a woman, the logical termination 
of which may have been the requirement of her dying together with 
her husband. > This could certainly be one of the reasons 
responsible for the origin of this horrible custom but more 
acceptable explanation may relate to societies Aehetne their 
systems of kinship and inheritance. In some circumstances the 
wife would be an alien to the family of her husband. Control 
over female sexuality must have been a further motive. Thus the 
practice may have originated among societies in flux and become 
customary among those holding property such as the families of 
chiefs and Kshatriyas. Once established,all the groups claiming 
Kshatriya status were supposed to follow it.° It is significant 
that in classical accounts the only people named in this context 
are the Katheae (Kshatriya/Khattiya).” It is interesting to note 
that Strabo from whom we have this reference was writing on the 
authority of Onesicritus and Aristobulus who had accompanied 
Alexander three centuries earlier on his Indian campaign, whereas 
Megasthenes, who came to India slightly later, stayed for some 
years and was a keen observer makes no mention of the custom or 


of the people among whom it was prevalent. 
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The only othgr source in which we have some information on 
contemporary widow is the Avthasastta. Kautilyan attitude, as 
noted elsewhere, was generally sympathetic provided the widow 
adhered to the norm laid down in texts of orthodox Brahmanism. 
We read in the relevant passage, "when the husband is dead (the 
widow) if desirous of leading a life of piety shall forthwith 
receive the endowment and ornaments and the remainder of the 
dowry".® Clearly, even this basic right of holding her Stridhana 
is conceded on the condition that the widow would conduct herself 
along the ascetic lines prescribed for her. Verily, a widow, who 
wanted to live after the death of her husband was,to all intents 
and purposes ,a ascetic; sleeping on the ground and eating only 
one simple meal a day without honey, meat, wine or salt, wearing 
no ornaments or coloured garments and no perfumes. ° The widow 
had to maintain this austere regimen to the end of her life in 
the hope of being married to her former husband in the next life; 
her time was devoted to offering prayers and doing other 
religious rites on his behalf and any breach of her ascetic 
discipline not only made her liable to a very unhappy rebirth, 
but also endangered the welfare of her departed husband’s soul, 
who might suffer in the after-life for the shortcomings of his 
other half on earth.'° This was little more than living death 
for the surviving widow. Gaity and mirth became foreign to her 
experience and self-torture the mode of life. [In all likelihood, 
some widows might have preferred the one-time torture of 
self-immolation earning thereby great honour and merit for 


themselves and their families rather than submitting to all-time 
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torture of the rest of life. Significantly, a widower could 
marry forthwith on loss of his wife and had no need to lead an 
ascetic existence in the interest of his departed wife. The 
whole idea Reine this arrangement seems to be to control the 


sexuality of a woman,whether she has to die with her husband or 


J 


lead a cheerless life when he is gone. 


Indra has advanced the view that wife’s fidelity to her 
husband in Hindu marriage ,extending even after his death, is based 
on the fact that marriage in Brahmanic scriptures is aot a 
contract but a sacrament. The union of man and woman before the 
nuptial fire was held to be the most unbreakable and subsisting 
ever after death." Being the union of two souls, the death of 
husband did not set the wife free to remarry. One fails to 
understand why the same logic does not apply to husband who can 
rightfully not only remarry but lead a life full of cheer and. 


comforts. 


Kautilya was realistic enough to understand that all widows 
would not comply with extreme ascetic ideals and may even want to 
rekindle nuptial fire. He wisely made provisions for such 
situations. The relevant provisions run as follows : "If, 
however, she is desirous of having a family, she shall receive, 
at the time of remarriage, what was given to her by her 
father-in-law and her (late) husband,'* If she remarries against 
the wishes of her father-in-law,she shall forfeit what was given 


2 


to her by her father-in-law and her (late) husband. “+ Clearly a 


conditional permission has been granted to a widow to remarry. 
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The tnitiative has been left in the matter with her father-in-law 
whose approval was abs@lutely necessary if she wished to carry 
her Stridhana from the first marriage and retain it after 
remarriage. Very few of the widows would be bold or courageous 
enough to defy the dictates of their father-in-law. Thus though 
the provision stands, it was unlikely to have been acted upon in 
case of orthodox Beahaanic families. Most probably Kautilya had 
widows of the lower orders in mind. If any of them remarried 
‘against the wishes of her father-in-law, she was to suffer the 
price of paying back the gifts she got from her late husband anid 
his father. That Kautilya had lower orders of society in mind 
becomes further clear from the following passage pertaining to 
widow, "If She (widow) is snatched away from the protection of 
her kinsmen, then kinsmen (by the new marriage) shall return (her 
woman’s property of the first avnisee) as it might have been 
received (by her). If she is approached (for remarriage) in a 
legitimate manner the acceptor shall protect her woman’s property 
(of the first marriage)". It is unthinkable that a widow could 
be "snatched away" in higher sections of contemporary society. 
Therefore, the provision seems to have been made with regard to 
lower orders of society in mind. Kautilya merely attempted to 
regulate the proceedings and since property of the widow was more 
important for her former husband’s family than the widow herself, 


she was required to return her property. 
Another major concern of Kautilya in the matter was with 


regard to sons of a widow. He recommended that a widow marrying 


again should settle on her sons her woman’s property even when 
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she was entitled to do what she pleased with it? Elsewhere we 
read, “If she remarries for the maintenance of her sons, she 
shall augment (the woman’s property) for the sake of the son." 
Significantly, daughters are excluded from the consideration and 
the circumstances of the widow, in which she may find herself 


utterly helpless, nowhere weigh in the matter. The clear motive 


7 
for granting her permission to remarry is the proper care and 
maintenance of sons, who will continue the lineage of her former 
husband. The patriarchal perspective governs the 
recommendations. The price in such a situation which a widow has 

to pay is to spend her Stridhana for rearing her sons who may not 
like the fact of their mother’s second marriage when they grow 
up. As regards daughters, we find that they lost theér right 
over Stridhana of their mother, if she remarried. Only sons 


- oO 
succeeded to Stridhana in such case." 


Likewise, the widow was 
not to get anything from the propety of her former husband which, 
too, went to her sons. Even when the widow attempted to take 
possession of her own property under the plea of maintaining her 
sons by her former husband, she was required to endow it 
forthwith in ae name. In fact, even the property given 
exclusively to her for her enjoyment and with all authority of 
disposal was to be transferred to the name of sons in the event 
of her remarrying. Thus a widow was to make a choice between her 
property rights and desire to remarry. Kautilya may have thought 
that a widow acquires new Stridhana or property rights at 
remarriage and the sons were likely to suffer indifference and 


apathy from their step-father, and so, he provided for their 


succession to all kind of property to which a widow was entitled 
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including her Stridhana from the first marriage. 
é 

Finally, before ending his chapter, we find that Kautilya 
limits the choice of a second husband for a widow to the family, 
in which she has already been given once. We have seen earlier 
that a widow was to remarry in accordance with the approval of 
her father-in-law. Slightly later we will also see the provision 
of Niyoga in which a male relative from her husband’s family was 
appointed to beget sons on her. Thus the whole emphasis has been 
laid on the superior rights of husband’s family whether the idea 
be of remarriage or siivogay. At one place Kautilya is more 
explicit, "If a woman violated the rule by remarrying one who is 
not a kinsman of her husband, those that have given her in 
marriage and those who have given their consent to it shall be 
liable to the punishment for elopement."*® Thus for all 
practical purposes, the freedom of a widow to choose her husband 
outside the family of her in-laws was snatched away and she 
became an item of property to be retained by the family of her 
husband under one provision or the other. Those of her kinsmen 
who might help her to break this stranglehold were threatened 


with punishment. 


In any case, Kautilya was at least realistic to provide for 
remarriage of widow in certain situations with certain 
conditions. Indra has offered a rather simplistic explanation 
for this liberal attitude on the part of Kautilya. In his 
opinion though there was no- scriptural sanction behind 


widow-remarriage, the provision was made to check the growing 
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© The contemporary sources available to us 


evil of immorality. * 
hardly offer a clear and correct picture of sexual mores observed 
and a general degradation and degeneration of morality. Kautilya 
was not writing in purely Dhaghiasastrk tradition, and so, he must 
have been actuated to provide for remarriage of a widow in 


recognition of reality since some sections of society must have 


permitted the arrangement. Kautilya merely made it conditional. 


An alternative open to a widow was that of Niyoga. Even in 
Dharmasutras which were codified in pre-Mauryan time we have some 
references to this practice. Gautama legislates, "a woman who 
desired an offspring when her husband was dead could bear a son 
to her brother-in-law. In the absence of a brother-in-law, she 
could get one by cohabiting with a Sapinda or Sagotra relation; 
but she was restricted to beget two sons and nothing more." 7 
Identical provisions with a little bit of variation or 
elaboration here and there we have from other law-givers of the 
time like Baudhayana and vasistha."® Obviously, the legislators 
had in mind the lineage of the departed husband who needed a son 
not simply to continue it but offer oblations to him and his 
ancestors fulfilling thereby well-known religious obligations 
recommended in orthodox Brahmanism. On the death of a man, his 
younger brother automatically acquired a sort of claim on his 
widow even though restricted to the purpose of begetting a couple 
of sons. One is left wondering what would happen if the outcome 
of this forced cohabitation turned out to be a girl child on both 


e 
the occasions. The atl dnement also shows that a bride was given 


to groom’s family rather than to groom only, since failing a 
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brother-in-law, the widow was supposed to sleep with a Sapinda or 
Sagotra relation. For all practical purposes a widow is reduced 
tree of a machine to turn out sons with no consideration of 
her own emotions or willingness in the matter. Kautilya does not 
talk in as generalised terms as do the Sutrakaras and his 
preferences for a relative to cohabit with the widow are also 
altogether different. He prescribed, "an old deceased King 
should get a child begotten on his wife by one of the following 
(viz.) his mother’s kinsman, a member of his own family and a 


w19 The fact that the rcommendation~’ 


virtuous neighbouring prince. 
is solely in respect of royalty shows that’ upper sections of 
society also accepted the validity of such an arrangement. 
However, it is curious that a kinsman from king’s maternal family 
to beget a son on the royal widow has been given precedence over 
a relative of Ring’s own family. The fact that even a 
neighbouring prince could also be considered for appointment 
shows the desperate necessity of having a royal heir for the 


deceased Ring. Obviously, apart from religious requirements a 


son was essential from the angle of property rights. 


One could also view the practice of Niyoga as an attempt on 
the part of patriarchal society to control the sexuality and 
fertility of woman. By appointing a brother-in-law or a Sapinda 
or sgagotra to sleep with the widow, the right of in-laws’ family 
over her sexuality and fertility could be eet and the 
widow would not enter into any illicit relationship or 
contemplate remarriage. The commodity concept of woman is clear 


in the whole arrangement. 
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A section of widows from the lower strata of society get 
separate attention in the Arthasastra. These were protected by 
the king and were usefully employed. ~° The Seaetne department of 
the state put them to a variety of Jobs. Some worked as roving 
spies and reported direct to the ling.” Perhaps, there was also 
a class of widows which worked for the weaving department but did 
so at home. These widows were provided with slaves by the state 
to bring the yarn and carry back the woven cloth. 7? In all 
likelihood, this group of widows, specially cared for by the 
state, hailed from upper sections of society that prescribed 
seclusion for women. As it was not possible for them to come 
personally to the superintendent, they were provided with slaves. 
The state must have charged for such services offered, though 
Kautilya does not mention it explicitly. The references’ show 
that many a woman had to earn to maintain themselves as also 
their children on the death of their husbands. Such women came 
from all sections of society and the state made _ special 
arrangements to help them. However, far from being altruistic, 


the state was concerned with earning from their labour. 


If the Brahmanical texts permitted a widow to lead an 
ascetic kind of life after the death of her husband, the 
Buddhists actually opened the door of their order for her to 
become a nun and search her salvation. The nun’s life was as 
cheerless and monotonous as that of a widow in orthodox 
Brahmanical family. From the Mauryan period proper we have no 


example of a widow taking to nunhood. But we have a few cases 
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from canonical literature of ladies entering the order on the 
death of their husbands. To name only a few, Dhamma, Patachara 
and Bhadda Kunda lakesa were widows when they joined the Samgha.°? - 
Examples of widow remarriage are also wanting though customary 
law may have been more liberal in the matter on Buddhist side. * 
A Buddhist widow was not excluded from domestic festivities and 
could also tnherit the property of her husband as could be 


= She was not a widow 


postulated from the case of Dhammadinna. 
as such. It so happended that when her husband turned a 
renouncer, he offered her as much wealth as she required which 
offer she declined. The fact.that she could have accepted and 
held the property as lawful owner shows that a widow in Buddhist 
society had full rights to inheriting the property of her 


husband. 


Much has been made of the fact that a Buddhist widow had the 
option of turning a nun. °° However, it is little realised that 
life for her was to remain cheerless and hard even after 
exercising such an option. If her worldly life after the death 
of her husband was not as painful and problematic as that of her 
brahnentedt counterpart, becoming a nun cannot be treated as 
‘escape’ for her. Again the life of a nun is that of study and 
instruction to the laity and all widows may not have found it 
easy and acceptable. Study of scriptures and comprehending their 
meaning requires conscious and continuous efforts which every 
widow may not be prepared for. In fact, Uma Chakravarti has 
convincingly shown from her study of the Jataka tales that 


Buddhist conception of woman is in substance the same as that of 
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the Brahmanic sais a Thus the distinction between the texts 
of Brahmanic culture and the more popular Jataka stories is only 
the difference between prohibition and the representation of 
transgression; in the former it is only implied or viewed in the 
light of possibility; in the Jatakas it is actually enacted by 
women. 7” The woman whether a maiden or widow was seen by 
Buddhism with monastic prejudice locating her essential nature in 


her sexuality and, therefore, verily a threat to the 


self-discipline and salvation goal of the monk. 


An isolated example from the Mahavabea shows that a helpless 
widow fallen on bad days could accept shelter and security froma 
man across all caste and creed barriers belonging to the lowest 
order of society. The widow in this case happended to be none 
other than a sister-in-law of Asoka, wife of his elder brother 
Sumana, who was killed in the war of succession. She was 
pregnant at the time and in order to search security for herself 
as also for the child she was carrying, she ran away from the 
royal household. Desperately trying to locate some shelter, she 
came upon a village, where a chief of Ena: (thandataa) took pity 


8 He faithfully served her ever 


on her and offered refuge. ° 
after and made her his mistress. The truth of the event can 


hardly be verified and the solitary case does not permit us to 


generalise. 
As regards Jaina society, we hardly have any data to 


ascertain the position of a widow. Remarriage for a widow was 


looked upon with contempt and she was to lead a sort of ascetic 
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e The doors of 


life marked by fasting, prayers and charity. ° 
order were open to her as in the case of her Buddhist counterpart 
but, in that case, much of what we have said above in respect of 
Buddhist widow would apply to her as well, As Jainas were mostly 
a mercantile community, the widows therein may have enjoyed some 
property rights for their maintenance. Curious as it may seem, 
the Jainas also had the practice of Niyoga for widows who were 
childless.*° The custom may have continued from the time when 
the Jainas were part of larger Branmanical society. The precise 
purpose for its survival seems to be consideration of property 


rights. Thus with few variations the lot of a widow was the same 


across all communities and creeds of contemporary India. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NUN 


Describing the role and function of renouncers Romila Thapar 
has made a very perceptive observation, “one of the paradoxes of 
Indian tradition is that the renouncer is a symbol of authority 
within society".! Indeed we have lot many examples from 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina legends of early India showing 
that the place. of an ascetic was higher than that of a king or 
emperor, the former being endowed with a spiritual or superhuman 
power, whereas the latter enjoying only physical or mundane power 
in terms of territory, treasury and army. However, we should 
keep in mind the various grades of renouncers as reflected in 
variety of terms used with reference to them in early Indian 
literature and inscriptions. The origin of asceticism could be 
traced to dark ages of Indian prehistory from which we have a 
solitary representation of a deity on the so-called Pasupati seal 


of the Harappan civilization. 


Dealing with the Vedic scene, R. Thapar has made a 
distinction between Rigvedic asceticism and later, post-vedic 
asceticism as well. The terms figuring in the Rigveda are Yati, 
Muni and Rishi which on analysis would indicate some sort of 
shamanism being practised by those bearing any of _ the 
appellations. On the other hand, the later Vedic literature 


r ae 2 
contains terms such as tapasvin, sramana, samnyasin, parivrajaka 
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and yogi. They are suggestive of renunciation oy» casting aside 
one’s social obligations, of the taking to a life of austerfty, 
of controlling the functions of the _ body and, above all, of 
wandering from place to place.” The wanderers were often the 
dissidents. Very early questioning of the Vedic and Brahamanic 
tradition had begun in the sixth century and it gave birth to 
several new orders or sects. Important for our purposes were the 
order of Nirgranthas and Buddhists who did not continue with 
individual dissent but organised their dissidence into sects. 
Apart from the order of Bhikkhus and Sramanas they also permitted 


women to join the order renouncing family and social obligations. 


Much has been made of the women scholars of Vedic times 
mentioned as Rishikas who composed religious hymns together with 
the Rishis, which were incorporated in the early Vedas. Among 
such Rishikas were Romasa, Lopamudra, Apala, Visavara, Urvasi, 
Saranga, Indrani and Savitri who were prominent. ° In the 
Upanishadic age too, women strove vigorously after spiritual 
perfection. Then her designation was Biahnavadint In the 
pre-buddhist times this tradition seems to have continued and 
later Pali texts call such ladies as ‘Komarabrahmacariam’ .* 
However, it is not certain if there was an order of nuns in 
Brahmanical society to which they belonged. It is possible to 
take them as learned ladies, of students of Vedic lore but to 
classify them as nuns needs proper authentication and substantial 


evidence. 


A good deal of uncertain.ty surrounds the actual foundation 
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of the Buddhist order of alms-women, and its beginnings are 
wrapped in mystery. Perhaps Mahapa Japat i Gotami came late into 
the order, most likely after the death of her husband, and that 
the person who really made the order open for women was 
Yasoahara, ae the wife of Geran The Buddha 
himself was not in favour of admitting women into the order 
initially. But on persuasion by Ananda , and, only after getting 
convinced , that women were as capable as men of leading a 
contemplative life and treading on the paths of ‘arahanship’, he 
opened the order to women. ° In fact , before he changed his mind 
he is on record as having remarked "To go forth from home under 
the rule of the Dharma as announced by me is not suitable for 
women. There should be no ordination or nunhood. And why ? If 
women go forth from the household life then the role of Dharma 
will not be maintained over a long period. It is Just as if, o 
Ananda, there were a family with many many women and few men. It 


is subject to easy attack and spoliation”.” 


It is contended on critical study of the Therigatha (the 
psalms of Buddhist nuns) that male and female equality was 
articulated and practised in the Buddhistic set-up which was 
governed essentially by the egalitarian principles preached by 
the Buddha. However, in fact, the stand of equality is but a 
pragmatic philosophy, a technique and device to aid the 
effectiveness of his attempt to show and teach compassion to 
people at large irrespective of any distinctions including that 


8B 
of sex. 
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At this distance of time we are left only to speculate what 
must have set the women on path to nunhood. A. H. Agera has 
entered into some conjectures about religio-psychological make-up 
of women and believes that the prestige and auspictousness 
accompanying the status of a housewife in later bharmasastra 
literature was yet to take shape. The Buddhist nuns were perhaps 
suffering from the ‘evolved consciousness’ that arose out of 
awareness of their amorphous identity. What existed in their 
time as the upholder of the family and society was only the 
purushadharma. Though womanly duties were understood and 
observed, there was perhaps no neatly defined and demarcated 
stridharma that would acknowledge inevitability of the women 
component in the life of family and society. The nuns just do 
not seem to have had any faith in the religious merit of 
domesticity when they were living a _ household life.” The 
conjecture appears farfetched. Buddhism and Jainism were liberal 
in their approach to lower orders of society as also to women and 
so, in opposition to orthodox stance, they offered women to opt 


out of worldly life. 


The admission of women was granted into the order on 
conditions, as it is recorded in the Buddhist canons, that 
Mahapa jJapat i Gotamt should take upon herself the eight chief 
rules. '° This was the first rule for the alms-women to be 
followed. They were not to be independent of the alms-men, but 


dependant upon them for the proper performance of most of their 


ceremonies and for the authorisation of them al]. 
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The Buddha’s doctrine produced a marvelous effect on many 
women, rich or poor, married or unmarried, who were moved by the 
attractive power of Buddha’s Dhamma and renounced the world to 
lead a pious life in the expectation of a happy rebirth. There 
were many courtesans who led saintly lives after listening to the 
Buddha. It is significant that the bya ladies were the first 
to come out of their hearth and home, and embrace the happy life 
of nuns in order to ensure the emancipation of their souls.” 
Much of this picture can be accepted for our period as well. 
Diana Paul who made an in-depth study of Mahayana Buddhism with 
reference to role of women therein states : "The Mahayana of 
Classical India accepted the Vinaya Pitaka (discipline and 
training rules) set down by the early schools of Buddhism. Both 
Mahayana monks and nuns used the Vinaya texts of early schools, 


having developed no new rules of monastic discipline."’* 


By virtue of their sheer merit women could even attain the 
highest spiritual bliss. To all appearances there was no 
difference between a monk and a nun. All were treated equally in 
the Buddhist order.'* In the Anguttaranikaya’~ we observe that 
if a Bhikkhu or a Bhikkhuni concentrates strenuously in five 
ways, will reap one of two rewards, either perfect knowledge 
(arina) in this life or the state of non-returner (anagamita) at 
the end of his or her life. Thus the male and female members of 


the Viharas were of somewhat equal status. 


Though this may be theoretically true, in practice, the 


Bhikkhuni’s were not so much honoured as the Bhikkhus. Thus, a 
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nun was enjoined to treat the monks with humility. She was not 
to sit on a seat or on the ground in front of a monk‘*without 
asking permission,” unless she fell sick. She was not to ask 
questions relating to the Vinayasutta or the abhidhamma, without 
asking his leave. '° Moreover, the eight Gurudhammas*’ prescribed 
for the nuns show the subordinate position of women in the 
Samgha. Even a learned and senior nun had a lower status in 
comparison with a novice monk. The Bhikkhunis were not allowed 


8 Their 


to impose any ecclestastical punishment independently.’ 
only duty was to see whether the punishments were duly inflicted 
upon a guilty nun. Nuns were even subjected to more severe 
punishments than the monks for the same offence. One fails to 
understand the discriminatory attitude of Samgha when one 


realises that the nuns were never lagging behind the monks in 


respect of spiritual attainment. 


As regards the daily life of a Bhikkhuni, we have an 
interesting account of it in the Vinaya Pitaka.’° After their 
meals at noon , the nuns selected shady nooks in the open for 
meditation. In the Therigatha we find that nearly all the nuns, 
it is mentioned had overcome the Mara, the evil one. The 
Samyutta Nikaya also related how the nuns, Soma, Uppalavanna, 
Cho.fa Upach& la, Seta, Sisupalachaand several others succeeded in 


{e) 


subduing the Mara.* The senior nuns spent the greater part of 


their daytime in teaching the Dhamma and the Vinaya to _ the 


2i 
newcomers. 


The new entrants had to undergo a period of probation of two 
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years like the monks. Two years after the Pabbajja they received 
the Upasampada. ~* The admission into the order was however, open 
to all women’irrespective of any distinction, except in certain 
unusual circumstances. The Bhikkhunis were not allowed to use 
any kind of cosmetics. They used to go on alms-round everyday to 
the lay people, taking their alms-bowl and return with the food. 
The apparel of a nun was very simple without any fringes and 
plaits.* The manner of putting on-dress was also not in any way 
attractive or graceful." This long-drawn picture of a Buddhist 
nun in the convent is, no doubt, based on canonical it terature, 
but could hold good even for the Mauryan period, for which we do 
not have independent evidence to note the modifications or 
continuities. With the expansion of Buddhism under Asoka in 
far-flung areas of the sub-continent and admission of people at 
various levels of culture, uniformity in respect of monastic life 


would be too much to expect. 


Women and men from various strata of society might have 
brought their own ideas and conceptions of life in the convent 
and differences might have cropped up between the older and 
orthodox section on the one hand and newer and liberal section 
on the other. In any such development the nuns must have taken 
part along with the monks and evidence of dissidence inside the 


church is farily explicit from the proclamation of Asoka to which 


we now turn. There are three versions of the so called schism 
edict available from Sarnath, Kosambi and Sanchi but 
unfortunately, none of them gives us an unbroken reading. We 


have produced below, therefore, a Sarnath version alongwith 


Sanskrit and English translation of the relevant part 
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English Translation - 


Thus commands kind Priyadarsi, the Beloved of the Gods :- the 


command is upon the Mahamattas at Pataliputra and other parts 


of the country that I have kept the Samgha intact. The 


Samgha may not be split into divisions by any person, be he a 


monk or be she a nun. Whoever, whether he be a monk or she 


be a nun shall cause division or bring schism in the Samgha, 


he or she shall be caused to wear white garments and to live 


in another (external residence instead of a monastery).“> 


Thus this injunction or ordinance should be made known to the 


€ongregation of the monks and the congregation of nuns. 


The first point noteworthy is that monks and nuns are 


separately addressed by the emperor which shows that both were 
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equally capable of creating dissensions in the order. Thus, 
theoretically, nuns may have held a subordinate position to the 
monks, but in practice they had equal or near-equal influence in 
the spears of the Samgha. It is possible that the imperial 
agents must have brought some concrete information to the emperor 
as regards dissident activity in the order which he intended to 
check by administering a stern warning. Thus in day-to-day 
affairs of the monastic life, the role of the nuns may not have 


been negligible. 


Secondly, the practice of excommunicating nuns and monks as 
part of disciplinary action must have been prevalent even from 
pre-Mauryan times, though we do not know if any king excercised 
it like Rsoka: In any case, the nature and severity of 
disciplinary action is the same for monks as well as nuns. 
Thirdly, the warning has been administered through the Mahamat tas 
who were civil officers at the places mentioned. Possibly, the 
ithi jakhamahamatta could have been concerned with nuns as part of 
official duties, though there is no explicit reference to that 


effect in the inscription itself. 


Finally, we should not be under the impression that the 
ordinance was meant or remained confined only to the places where 
its copies have been discovered. The emperor clearly commands 
further “an order should be placed or posted in the highway 
within your reach. A similar copy of this ordinance you should 
keep within the reach of Upasakas ot ies As far as your 


jurisdiction prevails, you should cause (the schismatic people) 
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to change their abode (i.e. cause them to be expelled). 
Similarly you should enforce the expulsion in all*forts and the 
districts in accordance with the text (of this ordinance)". Thus 
nuns of the whole empire were covered and some of them must have 


suffered the punishment, though we do not have actual cases. 


Asoka’s letter to the Samgha (the Calcutta - Batrat 


inscription or Bhabru edict as it is called ) commending seven 
scriptural passages to them, far from asserting royal authority, 
is couched in the most respectful terms and ends with the 
statement : "I desire, sirs, that many groups of monks and many 
nuns may repeatedly listen to these expositions of Dhamma and may 
reflect on them. In the same way, both laymen and laywomen 
should act. For the following purpose, sirs, am I causing this, 
to be written (viz) in order that they may know my intention". °° 
Asoka may have found that the nuns as well as monks had grown 
worldly with little inclination and less devotion to study the 
fundamental doctrine from the canon. It is possible that with 
CK nd 
expansion of Buddhism many monks,, nuns 


CUY Rnoikadge of eUer fe. 
entered the order who were devoid of basic texts. 
A 


Only two historical nuns .are known to us from the Mauryan 
period. One is the imperial princess Carumati who was married to 
a Kshatriya, by name Devapala of Nepal. Both of them resolved to 
spend their days in Nepal. The city of Deopatan, one of the 
oldest cities of Nepal is said to have been founded by him. In 
her old age, Carumati built a Vihara named after her, to the 


North of Deopatan and she lived there a recluse till her death. ~” 
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The other nun was believed to be the better known daughter of 
Asoka ,Samghamitta, who is believed to have founded the nun-order 
of Ceylon. But the authenticity of the legend is doubted by R. 


Thapar.” 


The nuns also figure in Kautilya’s Arthasastra as roving 
spies in his administrative set-up. ‘A wandering nun, seeking a 
(secure) livelihod, poor, widowed, bold, Brahman, (by caste) and 
treated with honour in the palace, should (frequently) go to the 
houses of high officers. By her (office) are explained (similar 
offices for) the shaven nuns of heretical sects.’*? It seems all 
kinds of nuns, whether from orthodox or heterodox tradition are 
meant here. However, in majority of cases, these may not have 
been genuine nuns, since they might have merely put on the 


pretence to fulfil the secular role they were hired for. 


Again, to ascertain the integrity or the absence of it in 
the minister of the council by means of secret texts, Kautilya 
had prescribed ‘A wandering nun, who has won the confidence (of 
the different ministers) and is peated. with honour in the 
palace, should secretly suggest to each minister individually : 
The chief queen is in love with you and has made arrangements for 


a meeting (with you), besides, you will obtain much wealth.’ °° 


The funeral rites for monks and nuns were perhaps alike. 
When Samghamitta died, the body was kept for a week with great 
respect and the funeral rites were performed by the king. A 


stupa was erected in the memory of Samghamitta. >? 
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According to the sacred law, ascetics along with women, 

= ce 
children, students and learned Brahmans were exempted from the, 
payment of tax. ?? This concession must have been based on the 


fact that ascetics did not own any property, whether in cash or 


kind. The concession must have covered nuns as well. 


We have covered the life of Buddhist nuns in general, and in 
the period of our interest in particular, based on whatever 
material,on the subject,is possibly available in the literature. 
It is clear that an order of nuns proper seem never - have 
flourished in brahmanical society, though much significance has 
been attached to the figuring of Rishikas tn Vedic literature and: 

LR il te lie 
references to Brahmavadinis in subsequent sources. Freedom to 
opt out of worldly life was not available to women of the 
Dhanmasastra literature, Sak formal vedic education may have 


been accessible to some of them. 


Numerous references of Buddhist nuns are to be found tin the 
Asokan inscriptions. Of these, the most significant ones are the 
Pillar Proclamations at holy Buddhist places like Sarnath, 
Kosambi and Sanchi in which he declares unequivocally “whoever, 
whether he be a monk or she be a nun, shall cause division or 
bring schism in the Samgha he or she shall be caused to wear white 
garments and to live in external residence."* The status of a 
nun may have been equal to that of a monk in the ideal case, but 
there is enough evidence to show that she rarely enjoyed that 


privilege in practice. Even a learned and senior nun had a lower 
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status in comparison with a novice monk. Much of our coverage in 
this chapter is based on Therigatha and references from Mahayana 
tradition which are pre-and eeeuuoen sources respectively. 
As our period falls in between the two, their combined evidence 


could hold good for our present study. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE WORKER 


The very caption of this chapter could be legitimately 
questioned. There was no working class as such in our modern 
sense of the term during the period under study. There were 
either servants or slaves and a woman could belong to either of 
these categories. But it is not easy to achieve conceptional 
rigour in regard to even these terms in the context of early 
India. When and how the one shaded off into the other is difficult 
to pinpoint. To offer only one instance Megasthenes could not 
notice slavery in Mauryan India whereas his contemporary Kauthlya 
was laying down detailed regulations in regard to _ slaves. 


Explaining this R. Thapar has rightly observed that the Indian 


dasa was not identical with the Greek doulos, Since the former 
could own property and earn for himself. However, it is not 
remembered always that in origin the term. dasa did not signify a 
Slave but referred to a tribe that was hostile to the Aryans. 
Again, if the term dasa is taken to be slave over whom his master 
has absolute control, the same would not hold good for all 


categories of dasas. 
Uma Chakravarti has discussed the problem of applying 


western terms and concepts to early Indian situation and her 


observations are well worth citing. In her words, “the problem 
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hera is inevitable when an atteapt is made to aquate Indian terms 
and concepts with orestern terms and concepts. While if is 
cartainly possible fo ultimately arrive af som2 form of 


equivalence, there is mo raugh and ready process by which one can 


find western counterparts for Indian terms. The term dasa 
ancompasses all forms of servitude, ranging from absolute contrat 
over a person on the ane hand, to limited conditional and 
temporary bondage on the other. This range is in keeping with the 
fact that the polar opposition beteeen freeman and slave, which 
was characteristic of Greek and Roman societies, did not exist in 
2 
India“. She concluded that the siftttation as it existed in India, 


represented a continuum with one status shading off into another 


im contrast to the polar division of the Graeco-Roman system. 


The institutian of slavery in India has been traced to her 
prehistoric past. The discovery of ten rows of Living quarters at 
Mohenjodaro bearing a close likeness to a harrack and located not 
far from the five rows of circular platforms for paunding grains, 
is interpreted as evidence attesting to the axistence of slaves 
in Harappan Society. Tha fact that these living quarters ara 
anclosed by a wall and divided into sections, each consisting of 
te roams or ane room wlth a courtyard, and the find of granaries 
mearby might Land some support to the view that the occupants of 
the quarters had servile or semi-servila status. However, this 
suggestion, which is now accepted as a working hypothesis, is 
based on the analagy of other ancient civilizations such as thosa 
of &assyria, Babylonia, Greece and Rome which made extansive use 
of slave labour in the primary task of agricultural production. 


We feel that the evidence offered by archaenlogy is ton slight to 
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build avan a hypothesis, though analogy with other contemporary 
civilization might make the practice of slavery by the Harappans 
a& least a probability. However, Chanana has taken the evidence 
to be conclusive and accepting the theory of Aryan destruction of 
Indus cities he pastulates collective freedam of the servile 
population. Wea categorically remarks, “ the destructian of the 
toons brought in ifs wake the disappearance of the rich 
“bourgeoise’ leading to the emancipation of domestic slaves. The 
rulers disappeared with their citadel leaving their slaves free", 
Lt is difficult to agree with him. In Kutch, Saurashtra, Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Haryana, excavations done subsequent ta his bonk 
havea conclusively astablished lata Harappan levels either merging 
info ar aKkisting side by side with other cultures. In any cage, 
so far we do not have any archaeological eavidence of masa-scale 
canfrontation betueen the Harappans and the Aryans. In the second 
place, Chanana speaks of the emancipation af domestic slaves 
which means even if the axistance of slavery in Indua society is 
accepted, their role in agriculffural production may have bean 
megligible. As regards his use of the term ‘bourgeoisie’ for the 
prosperous trading class of the Indus society, if is difficult to 
make out what basis he located for application of this Marxist 


cancept to a section of prehistoric saciety. 


Crossing over wow to the period from shich literary source is 
available, we find that some references to slaves in the Rigveda 
have hean located by scholars. A major source of slavery have 
been taken to be wars which were quitta fraquent during the 
period. If is argued by Cranana that in areas where the Aryans 


seat themselves up as victors, there was a general anslavement of 
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the native population. Elseshere he axplains that conquest 
conferred upon the victors the right to taka the women of the 
defeated penple as concubines and sometimas as siigee. Amang other 
sources of slavery he has noted debt and gambling. In any case 
the available avidence does not indicate large-scale slavery in 
early Vadic times, though it is beyond doubt that slavas 
constituted an item of gift, and so, of property. Rigvedic Aryans 
did possess good knowledge of agricultura but their chief 
oncupation was cattle rearing and their wealth was primarily 


cattle-sealth. Hence slaves had hardly any rake in praductian of 


grain. They sere mostly used in domestic sphere. 


Towards the end of the Vedic periad, iran tools and implaments 
made their appearance. The widespread use of this metal must have 
substantially contributed to the expansion of agriculture. If is 
said, “cheap iron democratized" agriculture. Any peasant could 
now afford an iran axa to clear frash land for himself and iron- 
g 
Ploughshares oherewith to break stony ground. “The use of iron 
thus fast expanded area under cultivation wo facilitating birth 
of large estates. There are references in Later Vedic literature 
fo ploughs drawn by six, eight ar aven twelve oxen creating an 
impression that the peasant working in his own field was bheaing 
substituted by fhe Landowner cultivating his eastate by means of 
40 
Slaves. The post-Vedic period witnessed emergence of tuo types af 
polities oligarchy and monarchy. Slavery vias common to both and 
its role in agriculttura is recognised. It is argued that the 
transition from semi-nomadic pastoralism to an agro-pastoral 
economy from late-Vadic fimes, led to an immense expansion in the 


use of dasa labour in cultivation, mainly by the proprietors of 
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invidually operated large holdings (thea gahapatis} asho 
monapolized culttivated area in the monarchical states; oehile 
enllective proprietorship of dasas by the kshatriyas «as mare 
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cemman in the rapublics". 


rt is interesting, and a bit intriguing as well, thas 
Meagasthenes visiting India towards the end af fourth century BE. 
failed to notice the existence of slaves in contemporary saciety. 


His categorical statement is quoted belo: 


“All the Indians are free and not one of them is a slave. Thea 
Lakedaemonians and Indians are soa far im agreement. The 
Lakedagemanians, however hold the Helots as slaved, and these 
Helots do servile labours but the Indians do not even use aliens 
42. 

as slaves, much less a countryman of their own". 

His views are repeated by the authors of subsequent centuries. 
GStraba for example says. “As they do nat possess slaves, they 
need all the more to have at ready command the services of their 

13 
childran." In fact, he quotes Megasthenes himself af ane place, 
14 
“Sto Indian wses slaves." These observations are quite categorical 
and hardly permit of any other interpretation. At the same fime 
they fontradict the data an slavery available from cantemporary 
Indian sources. Chanana has quoted numerous references from 
Dnarmasutras that conclusively prove the axistence of slaves - 
1S 

male as walk as female - in contemporary society. Buddhist 
canonical literature and the Jataka tales offer enough evidence 
reflecting institution of slavery. Above all, Kautilya has 
devoted one full section of his work fo the treatmen&’ of this 


fapiec. This sectian which is specially devoted toa ragulating the 
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traatment and conduct of dasas proves that categorical statement 
af Megasthenes cannot be taken to be true. The term dasa figuring 
im sources,mentioned above,has to ba taken in the sense of slave, 
though on a claser look the contemporary Indian slave may not 
look like his Greek counterpart. Kangle has highlighted the 


radical difference between the tum. In his view, the term dasa 


refers to many types af ‘unfree’ man oho are not the same as the 
slaves in ancient Greece. There is the slave mith a right to be 
free on payment of ransom amount which is earned by the work done 
for the master. Similar, but far more temporary is tha positian 
of the @ahitaka, a person pledged with the craditor ethan 
17 
contracting a dabt. 
In arder to explain the discrepancy between the fareign accounts 
and Indian sources on the institution of slavery, some scholars 
regard the reading af Megasthenes meraly an error, whereas others 
freat it as a case of mistaken appreciation aon the part of tha 
Greek traveller, who had been misled by the axtremely humane and 
18 
sye@ath freafment accorded fo slaves in India. The fact that slavas 
ywiera cartainly well treated in India can be made aut from a 
provisian made by Apastamba who lays down that ‘one may stint 


e 


oneself, ane’s wife or san (as to food) if guests coma, but never 


19 
a lava who does one’s menial work’. But Chanana disagrees with 
both of these explanations. He found that if foreign notices, as 
cited above, contain categorical nbservations on the absence of 
slavery in India, in thea same sources one could locate referances 
to existence af slavas in Indian society. As a matter of fact, 
Strabo who quates the categorical observation of Megasthenes ta 


the affect that no Indian uses alaves, cites, immadiately 
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thereafter, the statement of Onesicritus “slavery is peaculiar to 
the Indians in the country of Musicanus and tells what a success 
2.0 
it is thera” This clearly shows that if remarks of Onesicritus 
ware true of a particular state, that of Megesthenes could as 
well bei for some particular region or cammunity. Chanana has 
quoted another classical notica which authenticates tha eaxistance 
yal 
of manumitted slaves. Apart from pointing out this contradiction 
im foresign notices, he convincingly proves that many of the 
statements contained in the classical literature could hold gnaned 
for ao particular region or area rather than the country as a 
whole. According tao him the statement of Arrian that the Indians 
married their childran without offering or receiving dowry and 
followed the practice of offering her to the winner of a 
tournament arf srestling or race was Little more than 
generalisation of this particular form of marriage which he had 
Sean in some particular place or in some particular community. 
Again, the observation of Aelian that Indians did nat Lend money 
an interest and did mat kno how to borrow cauld nat be taken as 
true, for the raferences to loan, deposit, and creditors are 
contained in statements from other classical writers. It goas 
without saying that evidence from Indian sources does not support 
either af these stataments. We are inclined {9 agres with 
Chanana’s conclusion that slavery was an institution quite well 


knowin in India excepting in certain regions and communities. 


oe 


This brings us to the question af the extent to which slavery 
Played ao role in cantamporary agrarian production. Opinion is 


sharply divided among the scholars and, as we will see, it is nat 


easy to resolve their diffarences. 
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To begin with, a feu scholars seem ta lacate ai slave-auning 
aoaciety in the Arthasastra. Kangle has dismissed their vies an 
tha ground that the cancept of slave owning society ig taken fo 
ba society like that in ancient Greece in which a smakl number of 
citizens Lived an the labour af large hordes of slaves and it is 
axtremely doubtful if similar conditions ever obtained in India. 
In his view it cannot be maintained that the Arthasastra 
Lo 
caontamplates an economy based mainly on slavery. The Sudras, sho 
ara the principal agricultural caommuniftty as shown by 2.1.2 ara no 


glaves, What is more, if is clearly stated in the text that no 


ay 
a, and the term includes a gsudra as well, can be reduced to 


ary 
the status of a dasa. Placing full faith in the testimony of 
Meagasthenes, he concludes, “here is na valid reasan ta doubt this 
tastimany, shich so precisely brings out the cantrast hetueen 
conditions in Sparta and India in his day. The dasa in India is 
2.3 
mot the same as the Greek daulos and was certainly no Helot". 
Identical appears to be the stand taken by R.S. Sharma. He makes 
a clear distinction betueaen wse af slaves in domestic and 
agrarian sectors and believas that much of the slave labour was 
used in domestic sphere. We quote his concluding srords oan the 
point, “Nor can the ancient society be called a slave saciety. 
The existance of slaves in goad numbers in the age af the Buddha 
in the middle Gangetic zane cannot be denied. In the Maurya 
period, large state farms seem fo have been vinrked with tha help 
of slaves and hirad labourers. It is likely that 158,880 people 
captured in Kalinga by Asoka were made to work in farms and 
MINAS. But by and large slaves in ancient India were used for 


2 


household work. However, what passes our comprehensian is axactly 
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thea opposite view taken by Sharma in his major monograph an the 
fe 

Sudras. Aft one place fherein he categorically states, “Aas 

La 
producing masses the Sudras correspond to the slaves and helots 
215 
in contemporary Greak city states,“ It is difficult to reconcile 
thea tin Views aired by the same author. However, he adda 
subsequently that the Varna saystem, which mainly rested an the 
sudra class as its chief source of Labour power, proved to be a 
26 

more effactive arganization of production than slavery and 


clarifies His position thereby. 


Chanana belongs ta that saction of scholars which subscribes toa 
the view of large-scale use of slaves in agrarian production. We 
havea noted that he has discussed slavery of pre-Mauryan period 
mith raference ta the davelopment of ten types of polities in the 
post-Vedic periad. In regard to monarchies, he writes, “The use 
of iron-axa permitted a large-scale felling of trees. The areas 
thus cleared tere made fit for agriculture by the use of iran 
ploughshare. This work is carried aut by the slaves and the 
servants, as we see in the Jataka (iv. 167) where a Brahmin of 
savatthi gets the treag felled and removed in arder to raeaclaimn 
the land for agricultura. Thus in the manarchies oa find, besides 
wage labourers, poor and middle peasants, the latter possessing 
Slaves. We also have Landlords possessing vast areas af land 

2F 
gphrich is partly exploited by the use af the labour of slaves, 
“Hopaver, the references which he has cited in the paras 
praceding this conclusian do aat offer sufficient justification. 
He mentions among other things, hundreds of Karisas af land and 
several villages being owned by the Brahmanas and Setthis. In ane 


—_ : : . ened Coe . 
case a brahmana received a village from the king of Kasi with the 
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privilege of exercising royal power over it, and in another 


28 
hi Dhananjaya received iff villages in heritage. One 
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falls to understand how the gift of a village in farmer case 
would craduce all rasidents of that village toa slave status and 
how exercise af ‘royal Power’ sould make all subjects of ai king 
as his slavag. Again, the succession to the praperty af 168 
“illages does not necessarily imply transformation of villagers 
to slave status. The villages may nave been inhabited by tenants 
or paid servants who stand in a radically different category than 
that af slaves. In fact for Chanana, mere mention any land-owner 
getting same agricultural work done or being supervised is eanough 
fo establish existence of slaves and this is reading of tan much 
in the references that pertain toa slaves as much as to servants 
and both cannot be eaquatad. Political unification of major part 
of fhe subcontinent he takes as paving the way for ecanomic 
unification which favoured the rise of towns and reinforced 
acanamic power of rich merchants. In his oon words, “Now We know 
that the Setthis had interasts both in the countrysida and in 
~ 
towns. They ovmed land, sometimes entire villages, these latter 
being under the charge of their slaves or were given on lease to 
tanants. It is quite logical to think that this method of land 
2.3 
cultivation by means of slave-labour became normal. The statement 
is not supported by any af the references in the Arthasastra 
which is a major source for aur knowledge of economy and 
administration under the Mauryas. In fact, the statement is tag 
aeaeping to be acceptable. Kangle appears to be more convincing 
when he argues that the number of dasas in Mauryan period must 


have been comparatively small since even in state enterprises 


free labour was required in additian to that available fram 


15¢4 
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Slaves. In regard to oligarchies his conclusion is the same but 
for different reasons. He observes, “In the oligqarchies, on the 
cantrary, slavery seems to have been, in spite of insufficient 
data available, due toa birth. The oligarchies possess slaves wha 
must work for them. This fact is confirmed, above all, in 
agriculture, the principal industry (for commerce is not yet 
aufficiently developed) where the work is entirely carried out by 
31 

slaves and servants." 

Here, again, the supporting references cited are not clear 
anough. The first case, for example, is that of Anuruddnha oho 
axplains the dutias of household to his younger brother oan the 
ava af ranouncing the world and gives evary instruction in the 
causative. As all the instructions pertain toa gatting work done 
in fields rather than to be dane by the younger brother, it is 
considered enough by Chanana fo postulate existence af staves for 
agrarian purpases. Even the ignorance of three dgtyan princes 
regarding the source from which rice came is alsa conatrued to 

32 

mean that entire work of cultivation was done by slaves. The 
percantage of alavery in agricultural operation of aligarchic 
states might have been higher than that prevailing in morarchical 


ones, since society in farmer normally consisted of nobles and 


thea slaves but this could be true of some states. 


Evan if we analyse the terms that stand for slave in canemparary 
Society and listed by him,we will find that the specific category 
engaged in agrarian production is missing. Among the tarms for 
male-slaves we have dasaka-putta, dasi-putta, Kammanta-dasa, 
pesakara-dasa, rajaka-dasa, Sudda-dasa and gieaies > The 


first two stand respectively for son of a slave and slave-woman. 
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Thea third has been taken to stand far a slave who wvierks in a 
field or warkshop whereas the rest stand respectively for slave- 
? 
wigaver, slava-vwasherman, a sudra slave and the slave of a monk, 
thus anly ane term out of seven could partially account for a 
Slava engaged in agrarian work. In fact, majority of referances 
cantain compounds such as dasa-Kammakara, dasa-Passa Kammakara 
and daga-Kammakara-porisa in which dasa or slave is anky one 


category out of tuo or three as the case may be. 


Far more to our purpose is his list of technical terms used for 
siInman-Slaves, First among them to find mention aataka-itthi or 
dancing girl. From aoreference in canonical literature he 
understands that such girls numbering in thousands lived in royal 
harams. They are nowhere mentioned as such but, im His vist, 


theiec status must have been that of slaves. The mext term is 


parivara itthi or Paricharika stood for those who constituted the 


suite. Dhati-dasi or slave-wet-nurse is yet another category. Gne 


who was used particularly far fetching water had the degignatian 
Kumbha~dasi. A related term but mentioned separately is that af 
Vanna-dasi who waited upon the mistress at the time of toilet 
parhaps, in addition to fetching water. Geha-dasi could be taken 
as ‘slave-sioman of the house’ or ‘slave-sioman barn in the house’. 
A related designation to this was Kula-dasi meaning voaman-slave 
of high family. Then there is nati~dasi denating a waman-slave 
srorking in rich-household. Finally, oe nave the term vihikottika-— 
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dasi, a simman-slave specially concerned with husking rice. We 


Hill take up the analysis of some of these terms later. Here if 
is enough to note that there is not a single term out of this 


lang List which could indicate use of female slavas in 
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agriculfiure. Parhaps, all of them were meant to drudge, in 


by 
domestic sphere ohether oy fetching water ty or, husk ing rice. 


Another scholar to subscribe fo the vias that there was Large- 
acala use of slavery in agricultural praductian is Lima 
chakravacti who approaches the prablem in a manner altogether 
different from that of Chanana. To begin with she accepts that 
Slavery in the sense knovn as characteristic of Greak and Roman 
35 
soariefies did not exist in India. Thus she appears ta he agreeing 
sith RP. Kangle and R.S. Sharma. But as she evolves her approach 
to study the problem, va learn that she interprets the same data, 
as discussed above, in such a manner as to prove large-scale use 
of slaves in agrarian praduction. First she attempts to fir a4 
proper definition of the term dasa found in Indian context. In 
her opinian, if a slave is a persan over whom the master has 


absolute control, then this does nat hold for all categories af 


dasas. A dasa in India could hold and inherit property and yet, 


was a dasa, an item of property himself. The whole problem arises 
from our attempt ta equate Indian terma and concepts with western 
terms and concepts. While if is certainly possible to ultimately 
arriva at some form of equivalence, there is no rough and = reardy 
pracess whereby one can find western counterparts for Indian 
farms. She defines the term thus, “The term dasa encompasses ail 
farms of servitude ranging from absolute control over a persan an 
the one hand, to limited, conditional and temporary bandage on 
36 
the oather. Further she argues that the situation, ag it existed 
in India, represented a continuum with one status shading into 


another in cantrast to the polar division of the Graeco-Roman 


system. Once oa accept her definition and the idea of cantinuum, 
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many af the available references could be interpreted to mean usa 
of slave labour in agricultural production. Like chanana she alsa 
draws a distinction betueen slavery in monarchical states and 
slavery in oligarchies or qana—samghas. The pattern of lLand- 
holding in the former suqgested that mast of the land owas in 
37 
possession of gahapatis, although the king vias also in diract 
control of part of Land... The dasa-Kammakaras frequently appear 
mith gahapatis as their masters. She cites several references in 
38 
support af this vieu from Buddhist cananical literatura. In ane 
tafarence Buddha exhorts the gahapati-putha Sigala to treat his 
Slaves and srmrkmen sell by assigning them eork according ta their 
strength, by supplying them with food and wages, by tending them 
in sickness and giving them leave from time to time. In another 
reference ploughman Punna is mentioned as slave of Mendaka. In 
yet another reference Setthis and Setthi-gahapatis figura ag 
employing slaves and others in their service. She assumes that 


the need for recruiting sorkmen would arise only in case oaf 


Larger holdings of land. 


She as notes that in Pali texts there are anly three categories 
of dasas but this number rises to nine in the Arthasastra. The 
categories enumerated are — (i? persons captured in battle ii} 
dasas born in the house of the master (iii) Thase reduced to the 
Status of dasa for food (iv)? those who were purchased (v) dasas 
who were received (as gifts) (vid dasas who wera inherited (vii? 
those reduced to the status of dasas by judicial decree (viiid 


m So 
dasas who were mortgaged (ix? thase wha sold themselves as dagas. 


Among the new categories she considers the third as meriting 


Serious attention. Any free man reduced to the status of a slave 
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in return for food was an extreme development. It indicatad 
increased slavary from threat of starvation. Thea emergence of 
this category without any mention of famine suggests a permanent 
Situation of semi starvation rather than ai tamporary and 
distressed phase which the tearm famine normally implies. This, in 
her opinion, points toa an economic system in which the option af 
selling one’s Labour in return for sages sas foreclosed for some 
sections af the poor oho had no other alternative but fo enter 
info servitude in raturn for the certainty of food. In earlier 
fimes, major source of slavery was war in which people captured 
gace anslaved buf with wars grossing feo, thera was urgent need 
for masters to ansure supply from some other source. Hence nem 
mategory was found welcome. Our difficulty in accepting her 
opinion is lack of sufficient data to establish that there was a 
atata of semi-starvation which compelled people ta geht 
themselves in return for food. In Mauryan state if should be 
noted & that free labour was enlisted in state enterprises along 
with slave labour. One has toa lacate canclusive evidence that 
there was considerable increase in population or greater 
cansolidation af Land in fees hands sthich compelled the landless 


poor to sell themselves into slavery in return for food. 


Coming now to Chakravarti’s analysis of references to slavery in 
Qligarchies, we find that the situation is different. In her 
viaory Sacial organisation of gana-sam@ghas cansisted of a 
preaponderantly khattiya population and a marginal non-khattiya 
population composed primarily of brahmanas, artisans and dasa~- 
Kammakaras. Of these latter three, the last were numerically more 


significant since they represented the base af the working 
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Population. With reference toa halding and viorking the Land, only 
tems Social classes could be identified viz, the khattiya clan- 
manbers eho jointly held thea land and the dasa-kammakaras who 
jointly wwarked the land. She draws our attention ta an event in 
which Gakyan Slavas attack Sakyan wamen-folk reflecting an inner 
tension within fhe reapublicl) she traces a group-consciousness 
among the slaves in this avent. To put in her own words, “We 
suggest that thia attack on the Gakyans is itself an iindicatian 
of the group-conscinusness of the dasa-kammakaras in relation to 
their Gakyan masters. Since the dasa-Kammakaras viorked as a group 
an the Land for their masters as a graup, they took collective 
action against their joint masters. The group consciousness 
itself was possibla not only because dasa-kammakaras shared the 
Game material interests, but because it was possible to translate 
this into a ‘we feeling’ in a situation in ohich they and their 
masters both represented collective units in relation toa each 
4-3 

afhar". 

it ia moat known whether all the dasa-Kammakaras acted in the 
eavent or some of them, and so it is difficult to tell that this 
groaup-consciousness pervaded their whole class. It should be 
ramemberad that the event is an isolated ane and has ton be viewed 


in ite tolality. However, the event does indicate that some dasa- 


Kammakaras sau themselves as one people and acted together. 


Before wea close our discussion it should be noted that in some of 
the oligarchies the Kshatriyas themselves worked the land as in 
the case of Kambojas and Surashtras. The role of dasa-Kammakaras 
in such states was less in comparison with Skkyan-type 


Oligarchies vihere the entire agricultural work sas done by them. 
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In any case, Chakravarti has made it fairly clear that any 
be 
discussion on role of slavery in agrarian production has So, Beeae 
on the distinctian between the use of slavas in oligarchies and 
monarchies. Their use in the former could be termed Large-scale 
Since a distinct class of dasa-Kammakaras worked the land and, in 
a rare case, recognised their common identity. Hasiaver, fhe large- 
scale use of slaves by the gahapatis in monarchies is nat proved 
by available references. Bute if we accept Chakravartis 
prapasitiaon to esches our idea of locating western cancepts and 
terms in early India, then oe will have to agree sith her that 
thera was large-scale use of slaves in agrarian-productian. Her 
definition of a dasa to caver all terms of servitude ranging fram 
absolute control over a person ta hia limited, tamporary and 
conditional bandage merits serious cansideration and further 


investigation. 
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Though Megasthenes failed to notice slavery in India, as noted 


above the 
as viell 
relavant 


the items 


institution found clear mention in Asokan inscriptiona 
as the Arthasastra of Kautilya. We quote below the 
passage from Asoka’s Rock-Edict IX where he enumerates 


of this Dhamma. 


ee Be te ee ae ne we ne te te we ee ae ee ne 


a ct, etree shy 2p “pps | 
aL i 2 yyy RTT aah aeystra} 
OT ayy tsp tng Sar By 

Dever os ofitar trary igo 


30 =f SPT ~y OTR “pp 


ny ew | tes 


ae we ae ae ee te ee oe oe ee te ae an 


English Translation 1 


But 


Lere 


ae ee 8 ee ee 2 ne we we ne oe te ne 


Dhamma. This ceremony includes, regard for slaves and 
servants, respect for teachers, restrained behaviour 
towards living beings and donations to Sramanas and 
brahmanas these and similar practices are called the 


mony af Dhamma. 


the one ceremony which has great value is that of 


ae 28 te we ee ne ee we 2 we ae oe 
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It is clear from this reference that slavery had become an 
integral part of the Mauryan social system and in Asokan scheme 
of Dhamma they had as important a place as the Sramanas and 


brahmanas. We need not clarify that the word dasa of the record 


covers dasi as well. 


According to G. Bongard Levin, it was during the Mauryan 
period that an attempt td classify the slaves was made for the 
first time, the condition under which they could be set free were 

AF 
specified and the rights of their owners were outlined’. 
Largescale use of slavery for the purposes of agricultural 
operations must have begun much earlier than the period of the 
Mauryas, but since their empire was based on agrarian economy, a 
need must have been felt to regulate the position of slaves in 
law. In his 13th Major Rock Edict aboka remorsefully describes 
the terrible consequences of Kalifga war in which a hundred and 
fifty thousand people were deported, a hundred thousand were 

. {yecl- 
killed and many times that number perished. It is quite likely, a 
sizeable section of those deported were enslaved and put to 
labour on sita lands. Many among these might be female slaves. 
“Thus systematising the position of slaves in view of. their 
numbers and variety was necessary, and Kautilya attempted to do 


so. 
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However, this is not to say that pre-Mauryan Sutrakaras are 
silent es Slavery. Apastamba briefly notices the state policy 
of slaves . Gautama recognizes the practice of slave trading by 
the brahmanas and Kshatriyas™. However, sale of one’s wife or 
child sh included among the minor sins and visited with 
penances . Thus slaves as a social category came to be recognized 
in pre-Mauryan society but a full and comprehensive treatment of 


their legal position is found in the Arthadastra. 


Uma Chakravarti has rightly pointed out that Kautilya made a 
clear distinction between the ordinary dasi and the ahitaka ae 
Since almost all his injunctions applied to the latter - the 
bondswoman over whom the master had only partial control the 


master a not order an ahitaka dasi to attend him when he took 


his bath . In case he broke the rule, he forfeited the value of 


the pledged amount. Physical violence against a pléged dasi who 
_ worked as a nurse~maid or a cork? the household resulted in the 
freedom of the concerned victim . Again, if he raped a dasi 
pledged to him or under his protection or he helped another in 
the nefarious act he was to oo alii the dasi in addition ee: 
forfeiting the purchase value . Likewise the daughter of a 
pledged dasa or dasi when violated was to be compensated with 
Jewellery and money, as contribution towards her sulka or nuptial 
fee . The state was also to punish him with a fine. Finally, if 


the master had children through his dasi, she as well as her 
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children stood free. 


It is not easy to ascertain how far these injunctions of 


Kautilya were obeyed in reality and how the helpless dasi could 


secure justice against the master if he was guilty under any of 
the above provisions. One thing is clear, however, that there was 
clear distinction in the eyes of law between an ordinary dasi as 
such and an ahitaka dasi. The former was more unfortunate with no 
state protection and open to all sorts of exploitation by the 
master legally, including eee exploitation, Whereas. the latter 


had some measure of protection 


The job of a nurse was exclusively done by women only 
whether as hired servant or as slave. It was required that they 
should be proficient at the job. A good nurse was desired by all 
the parents to look after infants in their family and became a 
standard of comparison. Emperor agoka while referring to 

in 


efficiency of his officers ,ath Pillar Edict says : 


ayy Fe oe) Fee aft 
falafag Dae = ar 


Sate ll a UCT or Ae 
ae te ae is NU 
APT Ua Pangaey | 
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English Translation : 


Just as one entrusts his child to an experienced nurse, and 
is confident that the experienced nurse is able to care 


for the child satisfactorily, so my rajukas have been 


appointed for the welfare and happiness of the country 
9 


people’ 


Thus profession of a nurse was a well established one and if some 
women worked as nurses, cthers did the job as slaves. We have 


special category of dasis known as dhatis or wet-nurses. The 


dhati dasis accompanied their mistresses to their new homes after 
69 
marriage and lived with them for the rest of their lives . The 


Avthasastia has also noted ae haa among dasis and laid down 
special rules in regard to them . The nature of work done by a 


nurse was considered unclean. 


Buddhist literature, particularly the Jatakas, throw welcome 
light on the condition and life of a dasi. Society as reflected 
in the Jatakas was hierarchical, sharply stratified into high and 


low jatis and kulas and high and low occupations. Menial work was 


ranked low, and this included labouring for others as well as 
Gork 62 


performing "dirty" and "polluting", It goes without saying 
A 
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dasIs and kammakaris were concerned with this kind of menial work 
4 

only. Apart from agricultural operations, tending of livestock, 
craft-manufacture and drudge labour were their “normal 
activities, working for wages to support themselves and their 
families {s a very common description of the poor. Some of the 
Jataka stories impose a certain identity upon them in 
—— 

representing social relations, Thus loyalty and meekness are 


their stock characteristics : meek as a 100 piece dasi (a woman 


perfroming servile labour bought for a 100 pieces of silver) isa 
common expression in the a . A dasi, probably was the most 
powerless in the social hierarchy, who had known no other 
existence and could conceive of no escape. The realm of the 
possible for her and her owners were vastly different. In one of 
the stories, when a family was offered a boon each for the 
members, the master asked for cattle, the son for a fine horse, 
the daughter -in-law for ornaments, while ‘poor little Banna’ 
(the dasi) as she was called, just asked for a new pestle and 


64 
mortar 


Ploughing was done by men only, women in the Jatakas are 
nowhere put to that task. References to sowing, weeding and 
transplanting are general and were likely to have been performed 
by both sexes among those who constituted the ranks of servile 
labour and hired workers. At one place we do get a direct 
reference in which a dasi is engaged in keeping a watch over the 


ripening fields. A special category of dasis was called 
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Vihi-Kottika-dasi i.e. dasis who husked the rice . Bearing in 


mind the provision that the master could loan a dasi and claim 
her earnings, we may assume that at peak periods of agricultural 


cycle dasis and Kammakaris could be put on any of the 


agriculatural tasks. Buddhaghoshas definition of dasibhoga 
66 

standing for work in the field is noteworthy in this context’. 

Apart from husking the rise, grinding the corn was another major 


operation to which dasis were put. However, much of the drudgery 


for which they were engaged concerned the kitchen. Drawing and 
hauling of water was a major task taxing their time and energy. 
Thus there is sufficient data to establish the involvement of 
women, in their status as dasis or kammakaris, in the 
agricultural cycle as well as domestic drudgery. This was apart 
from their all important contribution to the sas the 


labour required to keep agrarian production itself going . 


In some respects the condition of a dasi was equal to or 
worse than domestic animals. Apart from the drudgery which was 
essential part of her life, she was often subjected to threats, 
abuses and even physical violence from her master or mistress. 
There is case of a dasi who was to fetch water all day, not 
spared even in chilling winter, and she had to endure her hard 
lot for fear of threats and abuses from her master. In another 
ee a dasi is beaten for not handing over earnings from working 
for Someone else. In yet another case, a dasi was regularly 


Slapped and kicked by the mistress from childhood and she ran 
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away atilast to commit suicide 
\ 


In addition to physical violence, a dasi was often a victim 
of sexual abuse and violence. In one particular example a slave 
girl was forced by the master to sleep with him. When the 
mistress discovered the incident she cut off the slave girl’s 
nose to ventilate her wrath and he We have noted above 
that Kautilyan injunctions in regard to state control over 


masters subjecting their female slaves to sexual exploitation was 


available only to ahitaka dasl. 


A category above dasas or dasis was that of the bhritakas or 


kammakaras. In the passage from Asokan inscription cited above we 
have seen dasa-bhataka as a compound word, and ASoka had in mind 
only the labouring population. In literature dasa-kammakaras 
mostly come together except when individual status of a person 
was described. The available references indicate the two could 
not be distinguished on the basis of work they performed. Food 
and elething was given to both dasas and karmakaras. Both 
received wages. Not only that, Kautilya prescribed an identical 
wage - one and a ‘quarter pana alongwith food - for both of them. 
Perhaps the situation was not one of sharply defined or aaa 


but one in which the units tended to merge into each other’ . 


The only craft that offered avenue for employment § and 
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earning to women on large scale was that of spinning and weaving. 
Kautilya has made elaborate recommendations in respect thereof. 
The superintendent of yarns was required to get the yarn spun out 
of wool, bark fibre, cotton, hemp and flex employing widows, 
crippled women, old dasis of the king and devadasis whose tenure 
at their temples had terminated . The women for the purposes 
were divided into two categories. Those coming from disreputable 
classes could be put to work at the factory itself, while those 
coming from respectable sections were permitted to work at home 
and deposit the finished goods at the factory. Such women would 
come to the Sutrasala in early hours of morning to deliver the 
yarn and were guaranteed full protection of their modesty, getting 
prompt payment of their wages in return. The adhyakshas violating 
this code were liable to be punished. Again women failing to 
deliver the yarn even after receiving their wages and those who 
stole the material handed to them vee visited with severe 


punishment of multilations of their thumbs 


The injunctions cited above indicate that Kautilya made 
clear distinction between needy women from upper and lower 
classes. The former would work at home and had full guarantee, in 
theory at least, against violation of their modesty when they 
came to deliver the yarn. In all likelihood, there might be some 
widows in this group fallen on bad days, though widows as a 

REN 


b nes 
category have »ment ioned in the latter group along with old dasis 


and devadasis. This group was to work at sutragala only and there 
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are no special injunctions protecting their honour from the 
advances of the sutradyaksha. The obvious explanation for this 
distinction could be that this group saeeiy consisted of crippled 
women, old dasis and devadasis who must have been subjected to 
physical and sexual violence even earlier to being employed in 
the state factory, and so, hardly needed any protection now. It 
is also possible that Kautilya had varna considerations in mind, 
though there is nothing explicit in the reference itself to that 
effect. Finally, the threat of punishment upto mutilation of 
thumbs in case of woman failing to deliver the yarn after getting 
the wages is rather harsh but in tune with Kautilyan scheme of 


heavy punishment. 


According to R. Thapar working women were restricted in 
their work. The only possibilities seem to have been those of 
performing in circuses and plays, working as domestic slaves, 
either in private homes or in royal palaces and as a ooo 
resort, setting themselves up as prostitutes and suieeeeey 
Domestic slaves we have already dealt with above, so we now turn 
to prostitution, the unchastity of Indian women was noticed in 
Greek accounts, Wives were lax morals unless compelled to ‘be 
chaste. hecondioggrrian for ‘the gift of an elephan@ even the 
most chaste of Indian women would be willing to stray from 
virtue . It ts also nossible that gender prejudice regarding 


adulterous tendency in women, so emphasized in normative and 


narrative literature of early India, must have coloured Greek 
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pergception. One explanation given is that with reaard to sexual 
matters the Hindu moral code was, during this period, free from 
guilt complexes which other religions have associated witn sex 

FS 


and consequently a far healthier attitude of mind was exhibited. 


ry this is acceptable then the Dharma- Satra injunctions to 


control sexuality in women appear to be theoretical. In that 
case, state patronage of prostitution should be viewed ag 
indication of healthy attitude in sexual matters in contemporary 
ada: Kautilya was Pragmatic enough to realise that banning 
prostitution would not only be difficult but taxing in terms of 
expenses involved in implementing the ban. It was wiser to accept 
this bitter fact and do the best of a bad job by regulating the 
profession and deriving revenue therefrom. We need not shoe here 
that he had hardly any moral qualms when the question was of 
state interest. He therefore provided for the appointment of a 
Ganikadhyaksha. We read that a prostitute, noted for her beauty, 
youth and accomplishments was to be appointed superintendent of 
prostitutes on a salary of thousand panas per annum together with 
a rival prostitute on half that ange” There were royal 
courtesans summoned for entertainment of the king and hia nobles 
and the state made proper arrangements for their training. 


Kautilya, in fact, has divided these workers into teo broad 


catagories. The category of harlots hardly enjoyed any 
apecific rights vuihereas the one called Ganika is classed 
qF : 


AS government servant. He Ras laid down that the old = and 


retired prostitutes should be employed in 
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78 
the megazine and the kitchen . They could also be employed as 


enaerons or as trainers of courtesans and thereby earn something. 
However, the pension promised by Kautilya in the Apt nasastha was 
something that had very little guarantee for those otherwise 
helpless women. A prostitute could hardly sue the state if if 
failed to fulfil the provision. When” “examine aut ilyan 
provisions, we should not think in terms of legal machinery in 
which some social service agencies help a victim to obtain 
justice against the state that would be projecting the present 
into the past. If we closely examine the detailed injunctions, 
the state turns out to be cruel exploiter of their sexual 
labour. A prostitute was mbiteed ace inform the brothel-keeper 
about her income and expenditure . It she committed any crime, 
she was liable to varying degrees of punishment prescribed. She 
was to pay her earnings of two days to the state every month. 
This rule was applicable to the prostitutes who belonged to an 
establishment. There were others kept temporarily by men who 
provided for them, and again those, who ran the establishment 
singly. Possibly, when the state dues had been cleared, the rest 
became their own income. We also have some idea of the training 
imparted by the state to prepare the ae workers and dancers. 
The arts offered were singing, dancing, acting, writing, 
painting, playing on the instruments like the lyre, pipe and 
drum, reading the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and 
garlands, shampooing, attracting and captivating the mind of 


others. Clearly, the state catered to the needs of those who did 


not want only sexual gratification, but aesthetic satisfaction 
from fine arts. However, the trainees, also from among their 


CO 


ranks, were entitled to maintenance only > 


Our analysis of ‘the references collected and cited in 
respect of women in their role as slave, servant and prostitute 
shows that the society and state both were interested in 
exploiting their labour. As slave and servant, she was to attend 
domestic drudgery or strenuous agricultural operations whereas as 
prostitute she was to be a potent source of income to the state. 
Our modern conception of rehabilitating fallen women’ and 
according them honourable place hardly ever crossed the mind of 
Kautilya. This is not to say that we should apply our standards 
of social behaviour to a society separated two thousand four 
hundred years from us. One simply wonders if the society set some 
norms to safeguard the honour of a particular class of women, why 
they could not be extended to all women including ordinary dasis 


or Devadasis? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 


Passages from pre-Mauryan literature pertaining to women 
glorify as well as vilify them creating an erroneous impression 
of ambivalent or contradictory attitude adopted by the authors. 
However, on closer look we find that the attitude is neither 
contradictory nor ambivalent. It is surcharged with gender 
prejudice and 4 uniformly derégvatory. The few references 
giorifying women located by the indologists to prove the elevated 
status of Indian woman in remote past are actually meant for 


‘virtuous’ women who strictly adhered to the code of conduct 


prescribed for them by the law-givers. 


The Arthasastra of Kautilya which is, major source of our 
infomation for the purposes of present project does not belong to 
the Dharnacsstia school, and yet, it shares a lot with the 
law-givers on the theme of our thesis. In the very beginning 
Kautilya clarifies his approach: ‘what is dharma and what is 
adharma is learnt from the three vedas’ . Thus with some 
variations Kautilyan provisions are largely in agreement with 


f- 
those laid down by the Dharmasastra writers. 


In patriarchal society, the birth of a daughter is bound to 


be unwelcome. A barren wife was superseded by second marriage of 


her husband but even a wife bearing daughters only could also be 
legally superseded. Thus a daughter with a brother was verily a 
curse for her mother. This preference for sons was so built into 
social ideology that even women feel proud of their motherhood 
with reference to sons rather than to daughters. A mediocre son 
was more welcome than a meritorious and intelligent daughter. 
Again, the provision of Wiyoga was conceived for birth of sons 
only, though it is nowhere clear if the outcome of such an 
arrangement was a girl child, what could be further done to 
secure a son. The phrase Putralabhesu in the IX Rock Edict of 
AEoke innocently reveals preference for sons in contemporary 
society. The son had a ceremonial welcome on arrival in this 
world, whereas the daughter’s birth did not bring joy even to her 


mother. 


Kautilya has prescribed punishment for a father failing to 
marry his daughter off within the prescribed age limit. Obviously, 
her birth was unwelcome. If the daughter searched a husband on 
her own, she lost her right to Stridhana. There was hardly any 
provision for her education. The female body-guards of the king 
must have had some military training but normally they were all 
purchased from their parents. This commodity concept of a 
daughter is fairly clear from a reference in classical sources, 
though it pertains to a particular tribe of the northwestern 


India. 


The daughter did have some specific rights in the matter of 
inheriting matrimony but having remained uneducated and 
consistently dominated by male-relatives, hardly any daughter was 
in a position to assert and acquire her share. Curiously enough, 
‘tthe son figures nowhere in pre-Mauryan provisions in the matter, 
but Kautilya has included him. Thus even this limited domain of 
property rights exclusively meant for women, was open to men, 


undermining their position thereby. 


The discrimination is more evident in regard to inheriting 
patrimony. Here a daughter had chance to get some share only if 
she happened to be child of a pious marriage. But, there is no 
such reservation in regard to inheritance rights of a = son. 


learly the gender bias was in-built into the system. 


The birth of a daughter was not as unwelcome in heterodox 
societies as in the orthodox ones as she was permitted education 
and renunciation. In the Jataka tales women pray for sons as well 
as daughters. However, Buddhist view of woman was that of 
‘temptress’ or ‘evil incarnate’, who halted the march of man to 


salvation. 


The system of aSramas was conceived for man only. Marriage 
was the only asrama and satskara for a woman. tthe Arsha form of 
Marriage which was one of the approved ones would suggest 


exchange of bride for a pair of cattle. In Asura form the wife 
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was literally purchased. In polygamous families, some wives were 
meant for bearing children and others fovworking in the fields. 


All this clearly demonstrates the commodity concept of woman. 


The Varna or caste status of a wife did matter even when she 
was married into a family of status higher than hers. She carried 
her disabilities with her which affected her position and rights 


as also those of her children. 


Seclusion of women was not practised by all sections of 
society. The lower caste woman had to work in field, and so, 
seclusion was hardly possible. However, an upper caste woman, 
even when earning through spinning of yarn had to _ honour 


prescribed restrictions on her movement. 


The wife did have her separate property but with no freedom 
to dispose it off. In fact, the dependent status of a wife is 
reflected in the very terminology of bharta-bharya used to 
indicate respectively husband and wife. The husband could not use 
the Stridhana when the marriage was performed according to Asura 
form but a purchased wife was as good as dasi and could hardly 


protect her right. 


Kautilya is only among the early authorities to have 
permitted divorce. But this is no indication of his liberal 


attitude. He permitted divorce only where the union was through 


Sed 
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any of the unapproved forms of marriage. Thus he was only a 
realist who recognised the prevalent custom of lower orders of 


society. 


There is no Buddhist counterpart of Brahmanical smritis but 
available references indicate that a wife could not have full 
authority in the house unless she was possessed of the five 
attributes namely beauty, wealth, kin, sons and virtues. Even if 
this was the picture of an 1 wife, it shows that the Buddhists 
shared a lot in common with their Brahmanical counterparts in 


their attitude to women. 


Every wife aspired to be a mother and a mother of sons at 
that. The mother has been virtually apotheocised in brahmanical 
tradition commanding the highest honour. Altekar noted that while 
there are numerous examples of patricides there is none of a 
matricide. But this is hardly an indication of special regard and 
consideration for mother on the part of sons. Most of the cases 
of patricides show that the motive behind the assassination was 
snatching of political power from the father. As the mother 

etther 
rarely enjoyed exclusively wealth or power, cases of matricides 


would be correspondingly rare. 


Even when Aboka emphasizes respect for mother and father as 
an item of his scheme of Dhamma, he was interested only in happy 


and harmonious family life rather than conceding an equal place 


PEGs) 
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to the mother with father in terms of authority over children. 
That the very conception of woman in Mauryan India was that of a 
mother is convincingly brought home from the terms like 
ambika- janya and balika-janika used by Agoka in his Edicts for 
women in general. Thus a woman was unthinkable apart from her 
motherly status and glorious motherhood was associated with 
bearing sons in Buddhists as well as Brahmanical traditions. Even 
‘Karuvaki, the second queen of kecKe: identifies hereself as, 


< 
mother of prince Tivara. 


In spite of this high status theoretically accorded to 
mother she was not conceded any authority to manage family 
matters. In respect of marrying a daughter she stood fifth in 
chain of relatives who Dep the power to settle the marriage. Even 
this fifth status was subject to her possessing a sound mind, 
which was not a condition in case of male relatives. Again, the 
property rights of children were determined with reference to the 
varna of the mother in case of inter~varna unions. The position 
of a mother was marginally different in Buddhist society. Sons 
were desirable but not indispensable. Women were required to be 


mothers for social purposes rather than religious. 


The custom of widow burning was known but confined to some 


: : : - iw : 
warrior sections in north-western India. The brahmanical 


kautilya. 
law-givers of pre-Mauryan period as saci cee taeda no mention of 


it. Even the solitary case of "suttee" noted by the Greeks, the 


Sy 
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eagerness on the part of wives to mount the funeral pyre of their 
t t rice 


AN A cartowrr Arclion ; ae Awwieks tritbirerree m™ 
dead husband indicates the hold of this inhuman custom 23 cou 
‘ of ¥ ane Corn of Ae: . 


GUNZ 


oe While self-immolation turned them cult-figures overnight, 
surviving their husbands was little short of ascetic life with 
denial of every pleasure and, in addition, carrying an 


inauspicious presence everywhere. In all likelihood, the custom 


AW oy 
had its origins in desire to contr6l the sexuality and fertility 
A 


of woman. 


Kautilya required a widow to lead virtuous life to qualify 
for the endowment of her property rights. This virtuous life was 
practically cheerless life. She had conditional permission to 
remarry but the choice of second husband was limited to members 
of her former husband’s family. She lost her stridhana if she 
disregarded this injunction. If childless, she was permitted to 
cchabit with a male relative from her husband’s family to fulfil 
the requirement of bearing a son or sons. Thus the commodity 
concept of woman is reiterated here. She vas, iten of property for 
all practical purposes to be retained and enjoyed by the family 


of her in-laws. 


In Buddhist society, her position was slightly better. She 
was not excluded from attending festivities and could inherit 
property. Alternatively, she had option to join the order, in 
which case she could be equated with a brahmanical widow who | too, 


Ow 
had to lead aSCetac life. 
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The doors of monastic life were open only to women from 
heterodox faiths. The equality of status inside the order was 
more apparent than real. Even a learned and senior nun had 
position inferior to a novice monk. She was to be dependent on 
monks for proper performance of all ceremonies and authorisation 
of them all. The eight gurudharmas prescribed also underline her 


subordinate position. 


But nuns in association with monks could = function 
effectively. In the warning issued by the Mauryan emperor through 
his so called ‘schism edict’, the nuns figure separately. The 
state employed nuns in espionage activity but here some women 
Geliberately put on the appearance to fulfil the objective and 


may rarely have been genuine nuns from the order. 


Most pitiable was the condition of a female slave who was 
open to every kind of exploitation including sexual. But there 
were varying forms of control and_ servitude. Kautilya has 
differentiated between an ordinary dasi and an ahitaka one, 
offering some measure of protection to the latter. There was also 
a special category of dasis doing dirty and polluting work 
nursing children known as dhati-dasis. Yet another category was 
called vihikottika-dasi who was specially put to the task of 
husking rice. Except the ploughing of field, the dasis had to do 


all other agricultural work in addition to shouldering domestic 


drudgery. A common but laborious among domestic tasks was hauling 
of water and some dasis performed it all day long. The very idea 
of meekness was equated with a hundred-piece dasi i.e. the woman 
who could be purchased for 100 panas. Thus the lot of woman as 


dasi was hardest of all her roles where she was the most 


powerless in social hierarchy and could conceive of no escape. 
Even when offered a boon, she could not think of anything beyond 


her world of domestic drudgery. 


Textile was the only craft that offered avenues of 
employment to women. Here again, the state differentiated between 
women of upper-caste families and those of the lower orders. They 
could work at home and avail of the service of a maid sending the 
yarn to the superintendent and bringing cotton to be spun. The 
latter were to work at the factory only and there were no rules 
protecting their honour. The proportion of women working in 
circuses was small and some took to prostitution. The state was 
not concerned with ameliorating the condition of a prostitute but 
made special arrangements to extract its share of income from 


them. 


Thus our study establishes that the position of woman in all 
her familial and non-familial roles was subordinate and the norms 
of behaviour prescribed for her had such a hold on society that 
even women had religious reverence for them, and helped their 


male relations in maintaining and honouring them. The lot of a 


Widow or a dasi did not evoke any sympathetic protest and a 
mistress exploited the maid as much as the master. A dasi could 
be given Loan but her earnings were appropriated by the master. 
A woman had honorable place as mother but hardly any rights to 
manage the family matters Gratenertey over children. Thus good 
treatment of woman depended on goodness of people among whom she 
lived rather than on her dignity as human being. The law offered 
her little protection and whatever protection it offered, she 
could hardly avail being uneducated and naturally unaware of the 


detailed provisions. 


Thus the role, status and power of woman was defined and 
determined by the patriarchal society subjecting her to 
subordination in all her roles and exploitation wherever 


necessary. 
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